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FOREWORD 


History is the recorded life of apeople. Every individual, 
however humble or apparently insignificant, has a part in 
the making of history. The history of an American county 
is a broad canvas on which is painted the multi-colored 
experiences, unique and collective, of thousands of people 
who have lived, worked, struggled, sinned, dreamed, hoped, 
and died. The story of common and uncommon men and 
women, their families, lands, businesses, churches,amuse- 
ments, communities, and towns is the history of grass-roots 
America. 

In this volume the history of aseemingly remote Southern 
county in the Arkansas highlands is brought to vivid life 
by the pen of a native son. The author loves Seatcy County 
and its people because it is his homeland and they are his 
homefolks. He tells the story of the rugged land and its 
people with a sympathy born of understanding but without 
ignoring the necessity of critical evaluation. Here are the 
names and deeds of pioneers who were neither saints nor: 
rascals, but who faced the problems of their times with 
more or less courage, wisdom, and skill. Here also are 
hames of half-forgotten communities, the pathos and humor 
of a vanished generation, and the folkways of a style and 
quality of living now forever gone. 

One of the greatest dangers of our present time is that 
rapid and easy transportation combined with economic and 
social change may cause us to become a rootless society 
with little or no appreciation of the past and its values. 
Books such as this one can help us keep our values straight 
by showing us the strange combination of romance and reality 
that is the heritage of the American people. 

John L. Ferguson, 
Arkansas History Commission 





° “In the beginning .. .” . Section One—Chapter One 


In the clouded multiplied thousands of years in the distant . 
past, and perhaps billions of years after the Master set this 
planet in motion within the framework of his law of evolu- 
tion, there appeared a small blob of land sticking up like 
a sore thumb between two seas. That land was destined 
to be called the Ozark Mountains and in those mountains 
would be Searcy County. 

By the same processes, the two seas were removed 
and the mountains were rounded and made ready for man. 

We know little of the first people who inhabitated Searcy 
County. Archaeological research in the area has been very 
limited. However in 1931, Winslow M. Walker, anthropolo- 
gist of the Smithsonian Institution, in his excavations along 
the Buffalo River in Searcy County and Marion County, 
found artifacts that testified to cave dwellers having lived 
in this section in prehistoric times. One of the most inter- 
esting artifacts he found was an atlatl, a primitive weapon 
of ancient Mexico, which preceded the bow and arrow. 

There is some evidence that Caddo Indians came to this 
section about the year 1000 A. D, 

I find no record of the time the Osage Indians settled 
in this area, but they were here when the white settlers 
began to move in. 

Hernando DeSoto, the famous Spanish explorer, was 
perhaps the first white man to set foot on Searcy County soil. 

It is impossible to accurately trace his line of travel. 
Much that has been written about his travels has been 
speculation. 

However, it is fairly well established that he was the 
first European to stand on the banks of the Mississippi 
River. He is recorded as having crossed the great river, 
where Memphis now stands, in 1541 and to have continued 
this journey in a Northwesterly direction. 

He is thought to have gone to the head of the White 
River in Washington County and to have Spent the winter of 
1541 and 1542 there. 

If this be true, I certainly would conclude that he passed 
through Searcy County. In most of the writings about his 
travels there was much ‘‘crossing’’ of rivers, therefore, 
one would conclude he traveled by land, and the logical 
route from Memphis to the head of the White River would be 
via of the present cities of Newport, Batesville, Mt. View, 
Marshali, Harrison, Huntsville, and Fayetteville. 


The topography of the above route made it the natural 
selection. This is the general course of the first roads 
through the area. 


Searcy County, My Dear 


The boundaries of Searcy County have been varied and 
evolutionary. The sequences of the changes inthe boundaries 
of the county are given in the Biennial Report of the secre~ 
tary of the State of Arkansas, 1920 as follows: “‘Searcy 
Nov. 5, 1835; Boundaries defined, Sept. 26, 1836; Named 
changed to Marion, Sept. 29, 1836; County created out of 
Marion, Dec. 13, 1838; between Van Buren defined Oct. 2, 
1853; between Van Buren and Marion defined Oct. 20, 1855, 
Act March 1873. , . 

In the order of the formation of the counties of the State, 
Searcy County was 35th. 

Searcy County was in the edge of the backwash of the 
‘‘Trail of Tears.’’ Cherokee Indians were scattered through 
Arkansas from the Arkansas River to the White River. 
Several Quapaws were in this section. _ 

There was considerable unrest among the Indians. 
The Osages resented the coming of the other tribes, 
especially the Cherokees, who had been driven before the 
white man from Georgia and parts of Northern Florida. 

There is no record of any severe difficulties between 
the whites and the Indians in the settling of the County. 
The white people made friends of the Indians by trading 
with them. They bought furs and gave them trinkets for 
land. 

The whites came in small caravans and inconspicuously 
settled here and there and roused little resentment among the 
Indians. 

However, the good relations began to deteriorate and in 
1828 the Cherokee Reservation was established in what is 
now Oklahoma, and the ‘‘Trail of Tears’’ was extended 
and trod anew by the copper colored braves and their ret- 
inue to make way for the white man to establish his home 
and his religion (?) | 

Searcy County was named for Richard Searcy, an 
emminent attorney of Independence County. He was the 
secretary of the first and second Arkansas Territorial 
Council ~ The upper House of the Territorial legislature. 

No one can be positive as to who was the first white 
settler in the county. However, we do know some of the 
earliest settlers. 


“In the beginning .. .” Section One—Chapter One 


Here are some of the early settlers andthe section of the 
county to which they came: 


AROUND RACCOON SPRINGS (MARSHALL) 


Adams, Matt 
Adams, Robert 
Arnold, Jacob 
Arnold, William 
Baker, Littleton 
Baker, Esias 

Baker, Zeb 
Battershell, Freeman 
Brown, Joe 

Dean, Jonathan 
Eagan, James 
Forehand, John 
Gray, Warren 
Marshall, John 
Melton, Andrew J. 
Parks, Gibson 
Sanders, Jesse 
Stills, Josiah 
Thornton, Mordecia* 


WILEY’S COVE (LESLIE) 
Begley, Henry 
Begley, John 
Boyd, Charles 
Ellis, James 
Halstead, Lemuel 
Hatchett, King 
Horn, Howell 
Kesner, Jacob** 
Lane, Elias 
Lane, Josiah 
Leslie, Samuel 
Ragland, Reuben 
Redman, Sterling 
Sooter, Eli B. 
Tyler, Peter 
Watts, John 
Wilson, Levi 


*Grandson of Matthew Thornton, one of the signers of 
the declaration of Independence, and father of Sallie; wife of 
the hero of our story in Chapter two. 

**Great-grandfather of this writer. 






1pb an 
. aripbell William 
Fendley, John F. 
Franks, Lemuel 
Martin, Hiram 
Passmore. Hendrick 


WESTERN - CALF CREEK AND RICHLAND 


Christy, John 
Campbell, John 
Carter, John 

Cash, John 

Cash, John M. 
Grinder, Samuel 
Hamilton, Joseph P. 
Jameson, D. 
Jameson, James C. 
Jones, Solomon 
Kilburn, Carroll* 
Love, James H. 
Robertson, James D. 
Robertson, Vincent 
Tenneson, Robert 
Turney, John C. 
Turney, Lemuel 
Tyler, Baker 
Wasson, Eli 

Young, John W. 


* Served in Co. K. 18 Reg. Ark. Inf. C. S. A. 


"In the beginning...” ; Section One—Chapter One 


NORTH TOMAHAWK 
Adams, Joseph 
Adams, Spincer 
Barnett, David 
Curry, David 

Curry, James 
Downey, Patrick L. 
Ezell, Isiah 
Ezell, John 

Love, A. J. 

Luttrell, John 
Lindsey, Price 
McEntire, John 
McNair, John C. 
Reeves, Asa 
Reeves, Joshua 
Reeves, Peter 
Thompson, James T, 
Thompson, Samuel** 
Tinkle, Robert 
Younger, Alexander 
Younger, Thomas 


Wiley’s Cove, Raccoon Springs* and Richland were settled 
around 1820 or 1825. 


* 


Born in Searcy County, 1841 
Served in Co. K. 18 Reg., Ark. Inf., C. S. A. 


* Water has always been agreatfactor in the development 
of any country or section and the many springs, around 
what is now Marshall, was one of the deciding factors in 
making it the County Seat. 

There were 36 springs within a radius of two miles 
from the present court square at the time it was settled 
as Raccoon Springs. Four of these springs have been dry 


for 30 years. 





Lebanon ~ 


Locust Grove 
- Point Peter 
Wiley’s Cove 





1882 
Bear Creek 
Bloom 
Calf Creek 
DeSoto 
Marshall 
Point Peter 
Providence 
St. Joe 
Wiley’s Cove 
Witts Springs 


The True Democrat of June 9, 1860 P. 3-67 carried this 
interesting advertisement: 
*“PROPOSAL TO CARRY MAIL TO BE SUBMITTED JULY 
31, 1860.’’ “‘Bid No. 8034 from Jasper to Mt. Judea, 
Borland and Point Peter to Burrowsville (Marshall) 46 miles 
and back once a week. 

Leave Jasper Wednesday 8 a. m., arrive at Burrowsville 
next day by 12 M. 

Leave Burrowsville Thursday at 1 p. m. arrive at Jasper 
next day by 8 p. m. 


“In the beginning .. .” 


Adams, James 
Adams, Robert 
Arnold, Jacob 
Arnold, William 
Baker, Esias 

Baker, Jesse 

Baker, Joel 

Baker, Thomas 
Baker, William 
Baker, Zebediah 
Battershell, Freeman 
Begley, John 
Blake, William 
Boyd, Charles 
Boyce, Thomas 
Brown, Elisha 
Brown, Riley 
Brown, Samuel 
Brown, William 
Brown, William 
Brown, Wilson 
Buford, Thomas 
Calaway, Wm. H. 
Campbell, David H. 
Campbell, James Sr. 
Campbell, James Jr. 
Campbell, John 
Cargill, Louis 
Cargile, John 
Cargile, Ninion E. 
Carlton, Wm. 
Carter, John 

Cash, John 

Cash, John M. 
Churchwell, Sarah 
Clayton, Beverly W. 
Clayton, Eldridge H. 
Cook, Thomas 


Davis, John 
Davis, Martha 
Davis, William 
Dean, Andrew 
Dean, Ebenezer 
Dean, Hampton 
Dean, Jonothan 


* Heads of families only 


Section One—Chapter One 


U. S, CENSUS, 1840; SEARCY COUNTY* 


Dean, Martin 
Dean, Peleg 

Dean, Thomas 
Dodson, Isiah 
Duvall, Benjamin 
Ellis, James 

Fly, William 
Forehand, Jonathan 
Franks, Lemuel 
Fuston, Jeptha L. 
George, James 
Gibson, John 

Goat, John L. 
Graham, James P. 
Grinder, Samuel 
Hail, Edward M. 
Hail, Richard 
Halsted, Lemuel 
Hamilton, Joseph P. 
Harris, Dicy 
Hatchett, King 
Hinchey, John 
Hodges, Granville K. 
Hodges, Isham 
Hodges, James C. 
Hodges, Jesse 
Holland, James 
Holmes, Welcome 
Horn, Harmon 
Horn, Howell 

Hull, Benjamin 
Jackson, Jesse 
Jackson, John B. 
Jackson, Michael 
Jameson, John 
Jameson, James C. 
Jenkins, Job 
Johes, Benjamin 
Jones, Solomon 
Jones, William 
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Kesrfer, Jacob 


Koonce, Robertson ~ 


Lane, Daniel 
Lane, Elias 
Lane, Josiah 
Leslie. Samuel 
Laurance, Wm. 
Love, James H. 


McCallister, John H. | 


Mackey, James 
Martin, Hiram 
Martin, James B. 
Martin, John W. 
Martin, Johnson 
Martin, Owen 
Matthews, Robert 
Meek, George W. 
Melton, Andrew J. 
Melton, James 
Miller, Samuel 
Moody, Jonathan 
Moody, Sparling 
More, James 
Morris, Isiah 
Morris, Joseph Q. 


Palmer, Benjamin Sr. 
Palmer, Benjamin Jr. 


Palmer, Solomon 
Parks, Abraham 
Parks, Daniel J. 
Parks, Gibson 
Parks, Marshall 
Parks, Theophilus 
Passmore, Hendrick 
Plant, Hilary 
Prichard, Joseph 
Prichard, Thomas 
Ragland, Reuben 
Rae, Joseph 
Redman, Sterling 
Reeves, Asa 
Reeves, Peter Sr. 
Reeves, Peter Jr. 
Reynolds, Elisha 
Ritter, Richardson 
Robertson, James 
Robertson, James D. 
Robertson, John 
Robertson, Vincent 
Roper, Charles 


Sanders, Jesse 
Sanders, Mager 
Smith, Alvis 
Smith, David 
Smith, Eleanor 
Smith, Wm. 
Sooter, Eli B. 
Stephens, John | 
Stills, Josiah 
Stricklin, Sintha A. 
Tenison, James 
Tennison, Robert 
Thomas, Calvin P. 
Tucker, Goodman 
Tull, Benjamin 
Turnbough, Samuel 
Turney, Bowman 
Turney, John C. 
Turney, Lemuel 
Turney, Mary 
Tyler, Baker 
Walton, John L. 
Ward, Claborn 
Wasson, Eli T. 
Watts, John 
Watts, Richard 
West, Moses 
Wilson, Levi 
Worley, Henry B. 
Yates, John 
Young, Isiah 
Young, John W. 
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Searcy County. My Dear 


THE FIRST COUNTY SEAT OF SEARCY COUNTY 

The first county seat was established in 1838 at 
Lebanon*, about six miles west of Marshall, just across 
Bear Creek on the Snowball road and just below the mouth 
of Spider Creek. It remained the County Seat until 1855. 

At that time the village had two stores, a saloon, black- 
smith shop, cotton gin, and grist mill and a few homes. 

One of the homes belonged to “‘Old’’** Jack*** Hensley 
and it also served as a hotel. Hensley also owned the 
largest store. 

County business was conducted in the home of James 
Eagan until the first Court House was built in 1842. 

The building, made of logs, contained the court room, 
offices of the County Officials and the jail. 

John Campbell was the first county judge; T. H. Boyce 
the first clerk and Joe Brown was the first sheriff. 


COUNTY SEAT MOVED 

A movement by one segment of the people to move the 
County Seat from Lebanon to Raccoon Springs was strongly 
opposed by a lesser group. As the controversy developed, 
friends became enemies, 

The county court- judge, John Campbell, - appointed 
Littleton Baker, John Marshall and Warren Gray as com- 
missioners to select a new site for the County Seat, after 
the people had voted for a change of location. 

After the commissioners had selected Raccoon Springs 
as the new seat of government, the issue of a new name 
became so intense that the matter was carried to the 
Legislature. By and act of the Arkansas General Assembly, 
December 31, 1856, the name Burrowsville was adopted. 


: The land on which Lebanon was located, was the 
first held by Zeb Baker by Squatter’s rights. He was a 
great grandfather of Clay Hensley now living in Marshall 
and who is now 85 years old. Zeb’s son, Bill Baker, 
later pre-empted the land at $1.25 per acre. 

is *““Old’’ as used in this book, is not a derogatory term, 
but is used as in the early day as identification for senior. 
Junior was simply young or little. 

*** ““Old’’ Jack Hensley was the largest slave owner in 
the county. He died in Federal Prison in St. Louis, Missouri. 
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“In the beginning...” Section One—Chapter One 


“The name was in honor of N, D. Burrows, who deeded 
eleven acres and 119 poles for the court house site.’’* 

However, in my research for material for this work, I 
find a conflict in evidence as to the conveyance of this 
property. 

I have held in my hand the original deed wherein 
George Norman** and his wife, Rachel, for the sum of $5.00 
(five dollars) conveyed this same land to the county for the 
court house site, May 16, 1857. The patent to this land 
appears in their names. 

This was only 45 days after the county records burned 
in Eagan’s store. 

Court was held in Eagan’s store building until it burned 
March 22, 1857. 


There is some confusion as to the number of court 
houses that have burned in Searcy County. 

The Inventory of County Archives, Ark. No. 65 gives 
account of the burning of the court house in 1886 only. 
However, it also says that county records were burned in a 
store building in 1857. 

In record book A of deeds in the county clerk’s office, 
page 215, John W. Morris, who was county clerk in 1876 to 
1878, says oné court house burned in 1863 or 1864. And 
one in 1878 and one in 1886. 

The fact that Morris placed his affidavit on record, not 
to support any other matter or suit, shows there was some 
dispute in the matter. 

I have never heard anyone in my lifetime say so many 
court houses had been burned and I have associated with 
many people who lived in that time. In fact, I came along 
30 years after the Civil War. But Morris had a good 
memory and was a reliable citizen. 


The inventory of archives says a court house was built 
in 1858. Near that time a log jail house was built. The con- 
tractors were John W. Morris, George Jackson and Billie 
Treadwell. 


* Inventory of County Archives of Arkansas, No. 65 


searcy County. 

ier George Norman was a private in the North Carolina 
Malitia. He was mustered in at Wilks Borough, N. C., 
Aug. 1, 1814 and discharged May 9, 1815. I do not know 
just when he came to Searcy County. 
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Searcy County: My Dear 


In 1867 the General Assembly changed the name of the 
county seat to Marshall, in honor of J ohn Marshall, one 
of the commissioners who had designated Raccoon Springs 
as the location for the new county seat. | 

~ Marshall was incorporated in 1884. Fire destroyed the 
court house in 1886.* The present court house was built 
in 1889. On October 7, 1890, Marshall was incorporated as 
a town of the second class. The petition for incorporation 
bore these names; A. Y. Barr, Albert Welborn, A. G, Leslie, 
A. P. Treece, I. C. Morris, A. J. Redwine, and A. L. 


Bromley. 


i After further research, I am convinced that a court 
house burned in 1878 and one in 1886, but I believe Morris 
has the burning of the court records in Eagan’s store in 
1857 mixed in his mind, as 1863 or 1864. 


Pioneering _ . +... Section One—Chapter Two - 


__ Although this portion of this book is written in the style 
of fiction, for obvious reasons, it is true, none the less. 
- You will be the leading character or person in this story 
and will represent, perhaps, the most colorful person ever 
to set his brogan shoes in the flint rocks of the Searcy 
County hills. 

The person whom you represent was born June 10, 1836. 

Perhaps you have dreamed of the glamor of the good 
old days and think it would be alark to live them over again. 
It is difficult for you to visualize the difficulties of those 
days while you sit in your recliner with your feet on an 
overstuffed ottoman, a cold drink inreach while you view the 
events of the world on your television, with a shiny new car 
in the port, your home air conditioned, steaks in the deep- 
freeze, money in the bank, cattle in the meadows, roads 
to market, good schools, churches, and medical facilities 
close by. 

You have just driven a team of horses and a “‘voke’”’ of 
oxen into Searcy County and have camped on the banks of 
Cove Creek near Wiley’s Cove. You have your wife. Sallie * x 
four sons: Benton, Will, Riley, and Green; and one daugn- 
ter, Cordelia (truly their names). 

The teams are almost exhausted and you and your family 
are very tired. A storm is rapidly approaching. You tether 
the teams so they may graze through the night. There is no 
time to cook supper for the storm hits in fury and rain 
comes in wind driven sheats of water. Cold coffee and bis- 
cuits serve for supper. 

The boys are sleeping in one wagon and you, Sallie, and 
Cordelia are sleeping in the other. 


* * Great grand-daughter of Matthew Thornton, a signer of 
the Declaration of Independence. 
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The storm is severe and about midnight you look out 
and, by the flash of lightning, see that the water is hub deep 
to the wagon. You call Benton, grab ropes, and you and he 
tie the wagons to small trees to keep them from floating 
away. There is no sleep as you keep watch on the flood. 

Morning comes and you decide to hunt higher ground 
for a ‘‘homestead.’’* 

After a meager meal in the late morning, you start up 
the mountain, and that is a task. It is necessary to “‘double 
up’’** the mountain. 

In the late afternoon, you reach alovely pine grove which 
is smooth and level, with a bluff on the upper side; out of 
which flows a clear cold spring. A large rock overhangs 
about twenty feet; making a shelter large enough for the 
family to live in temporarily. 

Atound the bluff, about two hundred feet, is another 
cave sufficient for stock shelter. 

This is the place you have been looking for and now it 
shall be your home. 

You unhitch the teams and turn them on the grass and 
begin to unload the wagons which contain flour, meal, meat, 
salt, sugar, soda, coffee, trunks of clothing, quilts, blankets, 
skillets. pots, pans, Dutch oven; ae 
no stove; loom, spinning wheel, cards*, guns, powder, 
lead, traps, sad irons, tea kettle, coffee pot, bullet mold, 
tallow, bees wax, and a tanned cow hide for making shoe 
tops and sole leather. The loom and coop of chickens were 
swung back of the wagons. You also have some seed for 
next year’s crop. 

Walking out into the breaking of the morning you ob- 
serve four tiny columns of smoke lazily rising from across 
the valley and are made glad to know you have neighbors. 

The first thing to do is get the turnip seed in the ground. 
You find a choice open space, break it, and sow the seed. 

The next task is the building of afire place for both heat 
and cooking. The fire section is made double, one opening 
in the cave and one on the outside. 


bs High water was one reason many home seekers 
settled on the mountains and ridges. Many thought the 
fog on the creeks and rivers caused chills; which was 
another reason for seeking the high ground. 

coho Sounds like it, but this does not mean to fold the. 
mountain. It is an old word usage when hitching two teams 
to a wagon to get it up the hill or mountain. 


* **Thin pieces of wood about five inches wide and 12 
inckes long with handles, with thousands of fine steel 
needles stick up about 3/8 of an inch. Cotton or wool is put 
on Hie teeth and then the “‘bats’’ are carded by friction 
strokes. 
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Pioneering Section One—Chapter Two 


It is late summer and haste will be your theme, to get 
ready for planting next spring. | 

You and the older boys cut saplings to wall up the mouth 
of the cave for temporary living quarters and to make a 
lot around the other overhanging rock for the stock. 

When the poles are stood up and anchored, you lash the 
wagon sheets to them to keep the wind and rain out of the 
cave. 

The two younger boys kill four squirrels and at supper 
everyone is refreshed and happy. 

Bed calls early and rest is sweet. The rooster ina 
cedar tree is also refreshed and sounds his clarion call 
for all to be up and doing in the early morning. 


After the fireplace is finished all hands feverishly 
gather wild grass, rag weeds, wild potato vines, and any: 
other plants that will make hay, and store it in the shelter 
for winter use. 

As soon as you can spare the time you visit your 
neighbors and find they have been in the locality just a few 
days. You talk things over and decidethe best and quickest 
way to get shelter over your heads is to “‘swap work’’ so 
that you will have enough manpower to raise the logs of 
the cabins. 

Every man cuts his own logs and then they draw straws 
to see who’s cabin goes up first. 

All the neighbors gather at the designated place early 
in the morning and work like trojans all day, trying to 
*“out do’’ each other. 

The logs for a cabin are in place in one or two days. 

Boards to cover the cabins are “‘rived’’ (riven) from 
straight grained oak, cut in 30’’ cuts. The ‘“‘riving’’ is 
done with a froe. You have no nails so you lay the boards 
clap-board fashion on the rib logs which stick over at the 
ends of the cabin. When one course is in place, a saplin is 
laid along on the lower end of the course of boards and tied 
to the protruding ends of the rib log underneath. This is 
repeated on each course. The last course is weighted at 
both bottom and top. 

The cracks between the logs are ‘‘chinked’’ with small 
stones or small splint timbers and daubed with clay mud. 
The loft, if any, is made by laying boards like the roof, 
on log joists. 

The doors are made with split “saplins’’ pegged together 
and hung with hand-made wood hinges. 

Five beds are made in your new cabin by using hand 
riven posts and slats. In later years, rope was used to 
support the bedding. 
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Searcy County, My Dear 


Pine twigs are placed on the slats, then the ‘‘bed tick’’* 
filled with new straw, is placed on the pine twigs. This is 
covered with home woven wool blankets, and quilts; making 
a warm and restful bed. | 

Chairs are made by cutting “‘cuts’’ off logs about 16 
inches high. 

Shelves are built all around the room above the beds to 
store blankets, quilts, sheets, and clothes. 


An ash hopper is built to store the winter ashes for 
making soap in early spring. | , 

’ All men and boys start clearing land for next year’s 
crops. Usually when all the timber is down and trimmed, 
the neighbors gather and have a‘“‘log rollin,’’ piling the logs 
in large heaps and burning them. But in your case the logs 
and brush are piled around the clearing to serve as a 
temporary fence, for you have a race withtime to be able to 
harvest enough next year to provide for your family. 

While clearing your land you cut your winter’s wood 
and roll out the best straight grained logs to make rails, 
in any spare time, for a permanent fence. 

Sallie, the wife, is busy carding, spinning, weaving, 
knitting and cooking. 

Cold weather comes and furs are prime. You set your 
line of traps you brought with you, adding a few “‘dead falls’’* * 
so that your catch may be larger. Furs will be your only 
cash crop for some time. 

Everyone is up early every morning, for there is work 
for everyone. The trap line must be run and any animals 
caught must be “‘skinned’ and the pelt stretched on a board 
and hung to dry. ‘‘Clearing’’ must go on day after day. 

When you start hauling the wood for winter use, you find 
the felloes in your wagon wheels have dried out and the 
tires are loose. Wedges are driven between the tires and 
felloes to “‘make do’’ until yeu have ‘‘more time’’. 


You do not have blacksmith tools with which to mend the 
wheel, but your neighbor, Walt Hinchey, has them and he 


expects to set up shop as soon as he gets ‘‘straightened 
around.’’ 


: A bed garment made of heavy drill (bed ticking) to 
hold straw or other filler. An opening was left in top 
center for filling and refilling. 


er Large flat rock with one edge held up by a wood- 
figure four-trigger which is baited to trip when disturbed. 
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Searcy County, My Dear 


Cordelia, the little girl, ‘‘takes’’ sick and you are ina 
tizzy for a few days and nights. No doctor is in reach and 
only home remedies* are given. Neighbors come in and 
‘‘set up’’ with the sick. Finally the fever is gone and Cor- 
delia is on the mend and the burden is lifted. 

The turnip patch turns out well. Bushels of them are 
‘‘holed up’’ for the winter and a few have been left in the 
field to make greens until a heavy freeze. 

You divide with the neighbors and they are delighted. 

Furbearing animals,. as well as other game, are plentiful 


and you have a large catch quite early in the season. 

Needs have accumulated for your neighbors as well as 
your family. All need grain to make bread and to feed 
stock. There are also many other needs. 

You take your team of horses and Walt takes his team 
and you both go to Plummerville. 

Furs are a “‘fair price’’ and you receive your first 
money from the homestead. 


Your list: 
60 Possum @ 10¢ $6.00 
20 Skunk @ 35¢ 7.00 
12 Coon @ 50¢ 6.00 
6 Mink @ 70¢ 4.20 
5 Gray Fox @ 40¢ 2.00 
1 Red Fox @ 60¢ .60 


You also market some furs for your neighbors and do 
some shopping for them. 

You buy five bushels of shelled corn, and five bushels 
of wheat, 20 lbs. of 8 d cut nails, a few assorted bolts, 
one grass rod for a single stock plow you plan to make; a 
round of horse shoes with toes and nails, two bull tongues 
and one calf tongue plow blades, one twisting shovel, plus a 
few odds and ends, and a barrel of flour. 

To make the children happy, you buy some “‘stripped’’ 
peppermint stick candy, some apples and oranges. 

After the shopping is done, camp is made at the 
wagon yard. You start for home early next morning and 
you are delighted to find that Walt has a couple of new 
wagon tires and some spokes and felloes in his load. 

Soon after leaving Plummerville, you stop at a farm 
house and buy 200 binds of ‘“‘fodder’’, putting 100 on your 
wagon and 100 on Walt’s wagon. 


* See ‘‘Home Remedies’’ in chapter one of Folklore 
section. 
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Pioneering ; _ . Section One—Chapter Two 


_ The trip down was uneventful. The weather was fine 
and the rough roads were, at least, dry. Going home was a 
different matter. is 

Good mileage was made the first day and camp was 
made near a spring at Center Ridge. The teams are fed 
and stalled at the barn of a resident. You and Walt also 
sleep in the barn. 

The weather is threatening in the morning and you cut 
some long slender willows and shape the ends to fit the 
bow loops on the wagons because the regular bows are too 
Short to cover the fodder. When the bows are in place, you 
lace two wagon sheets on the bows and Walt does like- 
wise and you hit the road for home. ‘‘Good time is made’’ 
until about 3:00 p. m. when rain starts falling. The roads 
become muddy and slows progress, but by driving until 
after dark you make it to Choctaw and camp under an over- 
hanging bluff. It begins to turn cold and you build a fire of 
logs so that the fire will last all night. The teams are also 
put under the bluff and fed. 


The “grub box’’* which was well filled with biscuits, 
fried pies, and sweet bread, etc., is getting a little ““gamp.”’ 
The biscuits are hard and becoming stale, but the pioneer re- 
sourcefulness comes to the rescue. Coals are pulled away 
from the blazing fire. The coffee pot is put on and water 
added. A little new coffee is added to the used ‘‘grounds’’. 
Bacon is quickly fried and potatoes are fried in the bacon 
grease. A little of the grease is poured into another skillet 
and the cold biscuits are split and laid in the hot grease. 
When one side of the bread is brown, the slices are turned 
and a little brown sugar is sprinkled on them and that 
makes them brown the better and gives new life and taste. 

It turns very cold and you replenish the fire during the 
night; in fact, you are so uncomfortable you get up and are 
on the road by daylight. The ground is frozen: and better 
time is made. 

That night you camp just on top of the mountain north 
of Clinton. The weather is cold and clouds are hurrying 
out of the north. The teams are placed in an old abandoned 
house and given grain and fodder. 


Ze A wooden box, with lid, for carrying food on long 
trips by wagon. When a trip was planned the women would 
cook a large number of biscuits, pies, and sweet bread. Then 
a supply of flour, meal, coffee, bacon, potatoes, sugar, and 
salt was added. 
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Searcy County. My Dear 


On the leaward side of a high bank you build a big 
fire and cook supper and mend harness. After supper the 
fire is moved away from the bank with poles and then re- 
plenished with logs. The regular wagon bows are driven 
in the thawed ground where the first fire has been built 
and a wagon sheet, you have borrowed from a neighbor, is 
stretched over them with the open end next to the fire. 
The warm ground under the ‘‘dog house’’ is then covered 
with bundles of fodder and the quilts and blankets are put 
on the fodder and the warm ground served as the pioneer’s 
electric blanket. 


Anxious eyes are on the clouds as you resume the 
journey the next morning. Snow starts falling about mid- 
day and you are forced to camp at Chinquapin Springs. The 
same routine is followed for the night as the night before. 
The teams have no shelter except some coats of oil cloth. 
The next morning the going is slick and dangerous, making 
it necessary to “‘rough lock’’* down hills and ‘double up’ 
the others. 

When you reach “‘ Ace’’ Watt’s home, ontop of the Peyton 
Creek Mountain, you stop and get him to remove the teams’ 
shoes and reset them for ice. While Ace is shoeing the 
teams, you and Walt cuttwotrees totie behind the wagons to 
further retard the speed of the wagons as you go down the 
big mountain. 

When the teams are ready, you drive to where the road 
starts down the mountain and there you rough-lock.* 

Walt has the lighter load so he goes first while you 
walk close behind, ready to ride thetreetop, tied on béhind, 
if the wagon should crowd the team. Everything goes well 
until Walt hubs a tree with the right rear wheel of his 
wagon. The wheel collapses. 

Before you do anything about the wheel you both go 
back up the mountain and bring your load down without any 
trouble. 

A fire is built to warm fingers and toes while getting 
Walt’s wagon ready to move. 

Two ‘‘saplins’’ about six inches at the butt are cut. One 
is for a prize pole to lift the axle from the ground and the 
other is for a supportto carrytheload on home. Rocks are 
dug loose from the frozen ground and stacked near the end 
of the axle~-tree to serve as afulcrum for the lever (saplin). 


* A chain is tied around the brake beam and wrapped 


around the wheel rim and tied around a spoke, with enough 
Slack in the chain to let the wheel turn until the chain is 
under the wheel. Then the wheel can turn no more. The 
wheel goes sliding along on the rough chain which cuts 
jaggers in the snow and ice thereby holding the wagon back. 
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After the axle-tree is somewhat higher than normal, the 
second “‘saplin’’ is shoved under it and over the brake 
beam then the load is let down until the pole or saplin 
is carrying the load. The pole sticks out behind the wagon 
about six or eight feet, making a kind of travois. | 

The road is slick and the pole works well; enabling 
you to reach Wiley’s Cove by dark. 

Wiley’s Cove has a store, a post office, blacksmith 
shop, and a camp ground with a large barn. The night is 
spent there and you start for home early next morning. 

The mountain is steep and slick. Two teams are unable 
to pull even one wagon so you go over to Sam Leslie’s store 
and get him to send a man with a team to help you up the. 
mountain. 

You reach home near mid-day and have a good hot meal. 
After the meal, Walt helps unload your provisions. You 
then ride one of your horses to his home and help him un- 
load his wagon, then return home. 

It is dark when you reach home, but the chores are 
done and you have a good warm supper and&ntertain the 
family by relating the incidents on the trip. 

After supper you bring in a special bundle and open it 
before the blazing fire and the sparkling eyes of the chil- 
dren. 

The candy and fruits make up, somewhat, for the empty 
Christmas and all go to bed happy after Benton and Will tell 
of a good fur catch while you were away. 

Next day you tackle the job of making a ‘‘single stock’’ 
plow. There is no dry timber on hand, so you find a dead 
white oak and cutit. Youtake it over to Walt’s and he sets up 
his vise and helps you complete the stock. 

The boys have been busy, all the days ‘‘fittin’’ to work, 
clearing land for next year’s crop, running the trap lines 
and killing small game for table use. 

Next morning you go back to Walt’s to help him set up 
his shop and rebuild the broken wagon wheel. After all is’ 
ready, the wheel is put on a wooden horse which has a long 
bolt to run up through the boxing inthe hub. A big washer is 
placed on the bolt, then the nut, which has a handle with 
which to tighten it, isrundowntight. The broken spokes are 
then chiseled out of the hub and new ones driven in their 
place. Spokes are measured to match the old ones. Dowel 
pins are made on the ends of the spokes with a spoke auger. 
This auger is hollow and cuts the outside and leaves the 
center. Holes are bored in the felloes, to match the dowel 
pins, and then the dowels are driven in tightly. A shallow 
groove has been sawed in the ends of the felloes, in which 
a thin hickory wedge is driven; uniting them as a single 
member which makes it much sturdier. 
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Care must be taken, when putting in the spokes, to get 
the proper ‘“‘dish’’* in the wheel. 7 aan 

The distance around the wheel is measured by rolling 
a (step wheel) thin metal wheel, graduated in feet and 
inches, around the outside of the felloes. When the distance 
is determined, the old tire, if good for use, is measured 
on the inside and then heated and cut and re-welded to the 
proper size. 

The tire is then laid on rocks and a fire is built all 
around. When the tire is hot it is lifted from the fire and 
laid on the wheel and is pried on with special tongs. By 
the time the tire is on the felloes are likely to be blazing. 
The wheel is then set in a trough of water and turned until 
the tire has cooled. The cooling of the tire shrinks it and 
tigntens it on the wheel and in turn tightens the timbers 
making a good strong wheel. 


One morning when you go out to feed the stock, fresh 
bear tracks are found in the snow. The meat supply is 
running low and the prospect of bear meat is welcome. 

After telling the boys to feed the stock, you grab the 
““muzzle loader’’ rifle, repeating pistol, and hunting knife 
and start on the trail of the bear. After a few miles the 
trail turns sharply toward a cave in a low bluff. The trail 
leads into a cave. Though you do have fear, hunger and 
need: drive you on. Primitive instincts come to the sur- 
face. You flintlock a spark on cotton to start a fire of 
pine knots which is used for a torch. When the torch is 
burning well you stoop and enter the cave, and stand still 
until your eye-sight becomes adjusted to the ghostly light 
of the torch. Fear deters, but hunger goads you on. 

On close examination you find the main floor of the cave 
falls away rapidly while a narrow ledge, skirting the right 
wall, is almost level. In the damp earth on the ledge are 
fresh bear tracks. You follow slowly and carefully, carry- 
ing the torch in the left hand and the pistol in the other. 
As you start around a sharp turn on the ledge you suddenly 
encounter the bear which must have scented you and turned 
to face his enemy. You instinctively jab the torch in his 
face. The burn is so painful and frightening the bear 
recoils suddenly and falls from the ledge to the main stone 
floor about 15 feet below. The bear is badly hurt in the 
fall. 


* Dish in the wheel is what the word implies. The hollow 


of the dish is outward from the wagon. Were there no dish, 
the wheel would soon wiggle, wabble, careen and collapse. 
Resistance to transverse tensions is built in by ‘‘dishing’’ 
the wheel. 
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You retrace your steps to the mouth of the cave and go 
down the steep incline and cautiously approach the wounded 
bear. He appears to be dying but you know how dangerous 
a wounded bear can be. 

You hold a silent council of war. Powder and lead are 
costly and scarce. Neither must be wasted. You decide 
to use the knife. Skirting to the far left, you come up even 
with the bear. He is facing away from you. You slowly 
approach the bear, with the pistol in your right hand and the 
torch held high with the left hand. Beads of perspiration 
drip from your forehead and goose pimples play hide and 
Seek up and down your spine. But food and raiment are 
near and the hand is steady. Slower and slower you stalk 
the prize, watching its every move and every breath it 
takes. You holster the pistol, draw the hunting knife, 
and when in about three feet of the bear, you quickly step in, 
plunge the knife into its throat with a cutting motion as 
you remove it and quickly leap away. In death throes, 
the bear becomes a raging demon and were he less badly 
wounded you would be hard pressed to avoid him. However, 
the gushing blood soon brings him down and he breathes 
his last and you breathe easier. 

You start skinning the bear when a call at the mouth of 
the cave sends echoes from wall to wall. You recognize 
Benton and Will and take the torch to meet them and bring 
Benton in to help with dressing and removing the bear. 
When it is dressed you carry the quartered carcass and the 
hide to the outside. Will has been sent home for the team’ 
of horses and wagon and after about two hours wait, he re- 
turns and the meat and hide are loaded on the wagon and 
hauled home. 

When you reach home with cold wet feet, the fire under 
the kettles is a welcome sight. 

Sallie starts rendering the fat which will answer for 
lard. The hide is stretched on the cabin wall to dry and 
will be used for a rug on-the floor of the cabin. 

Corn meal is getting low, so you decide to make an im- 
provised corn mill. A large black gum Stump is located in 
the clearing which is being enlarged by the boys every day 
and holes are bored as deep into it as the auger is long. 
The holes are filled with coal oil andset afire. The outside 
of the stump is kept wet. When the fire is out the charred 
portion is scraped out with a curved scraper. 

A forked pole about ten feet long is set in the ground 
With fork up. A long pole is then laid in the fork with the. 
butt end on the ground away from the stump about 16 feet. 
A rock is tied on the butt end. A rope or chain is tied on 
the little end of the pole directly over the stump and a 
hardwood maul is hung to the chain. Corn is poured into 
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the hollowed out stump and the maul is pulled down hard 
on the corn. The counter balanced pole raises the maul 
and the operation is repeated until the corn is sufficiently 
crushed. 


The weather warms and the final touches are made on 
the six acres of newly cleared land. Your land claim 
reaches down on Red River and takes in about 80 acres 
of good bottom land. ‘ 

Where the spring branch pours over the bluff into the 
river, the river swings away from the bluff and out past 
the center of the valley, then Swings back to the near 
Side, making a natural fence almost around’a 15-acre 
bottom of very rich soil. About 100 feet of fence at the 
lower end of the field will close it in. There are very few 
trees and willows to cut or girdle. 
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The “new ground’’* is broken with the bull tongue 
plows and harrowéd with a home made vee harrow. The 
oxen are used in ithe grubby ground for they are slow and 
steady. The bottom field is broken with the twisting shovel 
pulled by the horses. Corn, cotton, and pumpkins and wheat 
are planted in this field while cane, for both molasses and 
hay, potatoes, Sweet potatoes, and the garden are planted 
in the new ground near the spring. 

You “‘bed out’’ a bushel of sweet potatoes. To do this 
requires building a rail pen about two rails high. Horse 
manure is placed in the pen to a depth of six or eight 
inches then covered with about four inches of dirt. The 
potatoes are then placed in the dirt, crowding them; 
against each other, and covered with about two inches of 
dirt and the whole is ‘‘wet down’’ to start the generation 
of heat by the chemical reaction of the manure to sprout 
the potatoes. When the plants are large enough to Set, 
they are pulled off and more grow on the potatoes for three 
and four settings. 

Rain is kept off the bed unless it comes at just the 
right time. 


SCHOOL -- 

Sallie has been teaching the children at night. She begins 
to complain about the lack of a school in the neighborhood. 
She counts 28 children in the community and proposes that 
the organizational work be done at once for a school in the 
community to begin as soon as crops are ) laidiby,-* 

A meeting is held at your home and after much dis- 
cussion, you, Walt, and Mike Calahan are elected school 
directors and empowered to arrange for the erection of a 
School building as soon as possible. 

The question of a teacher is discussed and none can be 
found unless Sallie, who completed the eighth grade in 
Tennessee, will teach. She finally agrees to teach the 
school for three months for $15 per month. Payment to 
be by barter, 

Your late catch of furs has beensold at Wiley’s Cove for 
$20.30 and you and the boys are busy from sun to sun in the 
fields; 

Dry weather comes, but by diverting the spring branch 
you are able to irrigate most of your crops and the harvest 
is bountiful. 


* Newly cleared land 
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SLATE AND PENCIL -- | | 

When the crops are laid by, school begins in a brush 
arbor. There are not enough books to go around so the 
pupils ‘“‘swap out.’” There are four dictionaries, eight 
**Blue back’’ spellers, and six elementary arithmetics. 
However, nearly every student has a slate and slate pencil. 
They “‘work’’ the ‘‘sums’’ on the slate with the pencil 
making a noise somewhat like a turkey hen’s call. When 
the ‘“‘sum’’ (problem) is graded by the teacher, the pupil 
spits on the slate and erases the work with his sleeve, 
elbow to wrist. 

At the close of the term Sallie hasfour dollars in money, 
two ewe lambs, one one-year-old heifer, one heifer calf 
and one young sow with six pigs, and ten bushels of corn. 

The cow you brought from Tennessee has a young calf 
and the chickens have multiplied. 


MOLASSES MAKING -- 

You and Walt make a pair of wooden rollers to squeeze 
the juice fromthe cane. Oxor horse is used for power. The 
cook pan is a row of iron wash kettles set on a long rock 
furnace. Long poles with tongs are used to set the kettles 
off the fire when the syrup is ‘‘done.”’ 

All hands in the community are turned to building a 
school House for a short winter “‘term.’’ The log building is 
ready in two weeks. Split log benches are placed on the 
dirt floor. A stone fireplace will furnish the heat. 


WATER MILL 3 

As soon as the school house is completed you start 
building a “‘water mill’’ to grind corn. 

Walt helps on the “‘overshot water wheel’’ which will 
deliver power to the mill. A lake is formed by damming 
the spring branch. A millrace is built to deliver the water 
to the top of the large water wheel. The work at the mill 
is closed down until the crops are harvested. Rain hinders 
the gathering of the crops and it is early December before 
they are in the barn. 

The fur season is at hand and theboys run the lines and 
attend school. 

Samuel Leslie, the merchant at Wiley’s Cove, has estab- 
lished a freight line to Plummerville so you have him 
bring you two sets of French burrs, for your mill, some 
powder and lead,* and a 300 pound barrel of salt. You 


* In the early days, bullets for rifles and shot for shot 
guns were poured by hand in molds at home. Powder was 
carried in a powder horn (cow horn). 
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FOUR COUNTIES RESOLVE TO REMAIN IN THE UNION 

_ “On December 1, 1860 there was a meeting of the citi- 
zens of Marion, Carroll, Newton, and Searcy counties at 
Bluff Springs* and its resolution expressed the strongest 
union sympathies of any meeting reported.’’ 

“‘These people called for agitation of the slavery question 
to cease, and went on record as disapproving representa- 
tive Thomas C. Hindsman’s stand in favor of immediate 
secession.’ (Margaret Ross-Gazette, 1-1-61), 

The Arkansas General Assembly was also reluctant to 
secede. 


VAN BUREN COUNTY’S ‘‘CHAINED GANG’’ 

“While Gen. Edmond Burgevin was mustering troops 
at Carrollton, a volunteer** from Van Buren County told 
him of a secret organization of Unionists in Northern 
Arkansas. Burgevin went immediately to Clinton and talked 
to Col. James B. Lewis, Commandant of the Twenty 
Second Regiment Arkansas Militia, Lewis verified the 
report and said he had already called out a guard of ten 
men and was arresting known members of the organization. 
Having complete confidence in Lewis, Burgevin left the 
matter in his hands. 

On November 28, the first group of 27 prisoners arrived 
at Little Rock under heavy guard, and were lodged in jail, 
charged with treason. The leaders had not yet been ap- 
prehended, but their names were known to the authorities.’’ 

‘‘The organization was called the Peace and Constitution= 
al Society and was said to have 700 members in the 
counties of Searcy, Van Buren, Newton, and Izard. Its total 
state membership was estimated at 1700. (Margaret Ross 
in Arkansas Gazette) 

In the Arkansas Gazette of December 31, 1961, Margaret 
Ross writes: 

“The discovery of a secret organization of Union men in 
North Arkansas presented a perplexing problem, for doubt 
as to the real intentions of many of the members made it 
difficult to decide a just punishment. 

The membership was estimated at 1700 to 2200, mostly 
in the counties of Searcy, Marion, Van Buren, Izard, 
Carroll, and Fulton, with evidence of some participation in 
Newton, Randolph, and St. Francis counties. 


* Likely, Bluff Springs, two miles east of Landis. 
** John W,. Morris, a member of the Searcy County 
‘Chained Gang’’ identifies the man as John Holmes. 
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SEARCY COUNTY. ARRESTS =-=%; i Oe 

‘a large group of citizens began making arrests. in 
Searcy County without legal authority, but at their request, 
Col. Sam Leslie, commander of the county’s Militia Regi- 
ment, took over the project. He enlisted the aid of Capt. 
John R. Homer Scott and a confederate cavalry detachment 
from a camp in Carroll County. A great many arrests 
were made, but some of the suspects escaped into the woods 
and were never captured. 

As long as the matter was in the hands of the local 
people, the usual procedure was to allow arrested persons 
to enlist in the Confederate Army, and some were sent to 
McCulloch and others to Borland. A few men enlisted on 
an individual basis. But when the governor instructed the 
militia colonels to send the prisoners to Little Rock, they 
complied. 

The first to arrive at Little Rock were 27 prisoners from 
Van Buren County, who reached here on November 28 and 
were lodged in jail. The governor immediately telegraphed 
President Jefferson Davis, requesting instructions andcom- 
plaining that the Confederate District Judge was out of the 
city. 

On December 3, having received no reply, he sent a 
dispatch to secretary of war J. P. Benjamin, asking whether 
or not the confederacy would sanction sending these men 
to the army. Benjamin replied on December 5 that he could 
give no instructions with such incomplete information, and 
that Rector would have to use his own judgment. No answer 
was ever received from the president. 

The 77 Searcy County prisoners were confined in the 
court house at Burrowsville (Marshall) from Novembe1 26 
until December 9, when they were marched to Little Rock. 
They were chained together with log chains* fastened 
around their necks, and marched 125 miles in six days. 
A guard of 100 men accompanied them, commanded by Bvt. 
Col. Alex Hamm, Maj. John Bradshaw, and Maj. Jesse 
Cypert. They arrived on December 14, and were examined 
by the military board the same day. Prisoners from Fulton 
County were brought before the board December 24. 


From the testimony of the prisoners, the military board 
and most of the leaders, in the counties involved, were 
convinced that a majority had been hoodwinked into joining 
the society by men who took advantage of their ignorance.’ 


* John Morris says trace chains. 
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“Consequently, they were given their choice between 
joining the Confederate Army and waiting for trial by the 
Confederate District court. Governor Rector warned them 
that their case might be delayed from four to six months 
and that if they insisted upon being tried in the courts, 
they would probably be hanged. Most of them chose to en- 
list, and were promptly mustered into service. 

Another group arrived from Van Buren County on De- 
cember 27, which was said to include some of the real 
leaders of the society. On J anuary 6, another group of 16 
arrived, and 20 more came two days later.’’ 


“The confederate district court began its session on 
January 20, with Judge Daniel Ringo presiding. A grand 
jury was empanelled, consisting of Creed Taylor, foreman, 
Michael Bozeman, Daniel Morrison, W. H, Preston, Bayard 
W. M. Warren, William A. Sample, Israel M. Moore, 
John W, Adams, Michael Beshoars, William Johnson, John 
W. Rison, Hilliard wW. Harp, Granville Whittington, John 
Bradshaw, William E. Ashley, and William V. Hutt. 

- By that time the number of Drisoners awaiting trial at 
Little Rock had dwindled to 15, the rest presumably having 
elected to enlist in the army. The grand jury failed 
to find true bills against them and they were released, 
after taking an oath of allegiance to the Confederacy. 
Many of those who had joined the army deserted at the 
first opportunity and later joined the Union Army.”’ (Mar- 
garet Ross in Ark. Gaz. Nov. 29, 1961) 


Col. Samuel Leslie, Commander Arkansas | 
Militia, Searcy County, to Governor H. M. Rector 
Wiley’s Cove, Ark. 
October 21, 1861 
H. M. Rector 
Governor of Arkansas 


Dear Sir: 

Your letter of the 16 inst. is now before me and con- 
tents notised. 

You say it has been reported to the military board 
there are one hundred good fighting men in Cove Town-ship, 
Searcy Co. that has not nor will not volunteer their services 
in behalf of the South. 

What would prompt aney one to attempt to cast such a 
stigma upon the people of this township I am not able to 
comprehend, ware your informant a citizen of Searcy Co. 
I might have some Ida of the cause, this Township (Cove) has 
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not turned out as many volunteers as she might have don, 
this. county has about 300 men in service of the Confederate 
states though we are only represented by two COmpanies 
the rest of our men joined companies in the adjoining 
‘counties and those counties are receiving the credit. Cove 
Township has about 60 able bodied men subject to military 
duty all told only five out of that number single men and 
eight volunteers which will leave 52 now subject to duty 
the great bulk of our men nowinservice has been furnished 
by three Townships, there is other Townships inthe County 
that has done but little better then Cove, and they pass 
unnoticed. I will say to you that the citizens of Cove 
Township is as law abiding apeople as lives and the records 
of our courts will bear me out in the assursion, which may 
account in some degree for their not being more ready to 
volunteer there is other causes, so many missourians 
running off* and leaving the state, has had its influence I 
know this county has had a bad name at a distance we have 
been called Black Republicans and Abolitionists but we have 
never had aney of those characters amongst us. It is true 
the citizens of this county war union men as long as there 
was aney hope of the union and perhaps a little longer, but 
all Ida of the union as it onst was is banished the time has 
passed for the North and South to live together in pease and 
harmoney and we must be loyal to the government we live 
under this is the fealings of the people of this Co. and so 
fare as I have any knolledg and when you hear men call the 
people of Searcy Co. by hard names rest assured they are 
willfully lying or uninformed withthe character of the people 
of Searcy Co. write before you I feel it is a duty I owe to 
them to do so 

I hope Cove Township will yet give a Good account of 
hirself that you may have no reason to complain. 

Respectfully your friend 
sam Leslie's + 


* Likely meant that Searcy County men were running off 
to Missouri and enlisting in the Federal Army, for many 
did just that. 


* * Sam Leslie was borninkKy., Oct. 25, 1809, son of John and 
Jane Leslie. He came to Searcy County in 1838, settling 
in the mouth of Wiley’s Cove, where the town of Leslie, 
named for his brother (‘‘Old’’ Jack Leslie), is now located. 
He is buried in the Leslie Cemetery. 
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Gov. H. M. Rector to Sam Leslie 
Executive Office, Little Rock 
November 28, 1861 
Sam Leslie 
Col. Commandant 45 Regt. AM* 


Sir: 

Your letter of the 26 inst. has just reached me by 
couriers Melton and Griffin. I regret extremely that any 
of our citizens should prove disloyal to their government. 
But if they so conduct themselves, the power of those in 
authority must be exercised to preserve peace, andenforce 
obedience to the constitution and laws. 

The people of the State of Ark. through their repre- 
sentatives in convention have taken the State out of the old 
Union and attached it to the Confederacy. And although 
there may be a minority against this action, yet ours is a 
government where a majority rules and the minority must 
submit. 

I and my officers in the State are sworn to support and 
enforce the laws as they are and individuals, one or many, 
rebelling against those laws, must be looked after and if 
for the safety of the country, it becomes necessary to 
arrest and imprison them or to execute them for treason, 
that must and will be done promptly and certainly, if it 
is necessary to call out every man inthe state to accomplish 
it 

Still I deeply regret the necessity, but will not be detered 
from doing my whole duty, let the blow fall where it may. 

You will therefore proceed to arrest all men in your 
county who profess friendship for the Lincoln government, 
or who harbor or support others arousing hostility to the 
Confederate States or the State of Ark. and when so arrested 


* Arkansas Militia 
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you will march them to this place, where they will be 
dealt with, as enemies of their country, whose peace and 
safety is being endangered by their disloyal and treason- 
able acts. 

To enable you to enforce this order you will call out 
such of the militia as may be necessary and you will be 
careful also to afford protection to the loyal citizens and 
their property in your county, as occurring events may seem 
to require your interposition for their security. 

Confiding in your intelligence and devotion to your state, 
and to the confederacy of which you are a citizen, I inter- 
tain no opinion other than that you will do your whole duty, 


as a man and an officer. 
Respectfully, 


H. M, Rector 
Gov. & Commander in Chief A, M. 


CONSTITUTION OF THE MILL CREED PEACE ORGANIZA- 
IONS OC LE Taye 


‘“‘We the undersigned subscribers agree to form our- 
selves into an association called and known bythe name and 
style of the Mill Creek peace organization Society. Self 
preservation being an undisputed natural right, and the 
right of communities to combine together for the mutual 
protection of themselves and their families and their property 
being well established. 

This being the sole purpose for which we met for this 
purpose alone, we do adopt the following resolutions by 
which we expect to be governed. 

That each member before entering into this society shall 
take an oath as follows: I do solemnly in the presence of 
almighty God and these witnesses that I will well and truly 
keep all the secrets of this society, that I will ever hail 
always conceal and never reveal anything. I will on the 
shortest notice go to the assistance of any other brother 
so help me God. 
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As it is a matter of life or death with us any member of 
this society who shall betray to our enemies the existence 
of this society he shall forfeit his life and it shall be the 
duty of each member of this society having received know- 
lege of such betrayal to forth-with inform the brethren 
each of whos duty it shall be to follow such traitor and take 
his life at the price of his own. 

“‘The manner of admitting members shall be in strict 
accordance with the foregoing preamble and resolutions and 
by such members as the society may select.’’ 


NOTE BY TED WORLEY: A true copy from the original 
furnished by a member of the society, 


PETITION FOR RELEASE OF SEARCY COUNTY CITIZENS 


Headquarters Battalion 
Arkansas Cavalry Volunteers 
Camp Culloden, Carroll Co.Ark. 


December 6th 1861 
To the Governor, Military Board and Judicial Tribunals 
of the State of Arkansas. 
Whereas this day John Christy* and his two sons, Joseph 
C, Christy and J. F. H. Christy and P.M. Hensley**, 
Gilmore Smith***, and D. C. Baker****, citizens of Searcy 


‘: John Christy was born in North Carolina in 1807, 
migrated to Searcy Co., Ark. not later than 1838, and built 
a house of cedar logs on Buffalo River just below the mouth 
of Richland Creek. John C. Christy, son of John, was 
born in Tenn. in 1833. Another son of John, James F. 
Homer Christy, was born in Ark. in 1838. He served on 
both sides during the war, first in the Co. K, 18 Regt. Ark. 
ae a S. A. and then in Co. H. First Regt. Ark. Cavalry, 


— P, M, Hensley was born in Tenn. in 1835. He served 
in Co. K. PotekesteArk inf 7G. S.A: 
ete Gilmore Smith was bornin Tenn. in 1811 and migrat- 


ed to Ark. in 1850. In 1860 he was a resident of Richland 
Township, Searcy County. 

kt ag D, C, Baker served in Co. K. 18 Regu wArK sini. 
Garon a, | 
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County Arkansas, voluntarily came and appeared before 
Honbles Kelley Featherston and William Owens associate 
justices sitting as a court of Enquiry and Investigation 


into certaip secret treasonable and Insurrectory movements 
believed to exist and formed into societies under various 
appellations held together by oaths, signs, tokens and pass- 
words and made known to said courts the existence of a 
society represented to them as a peace society organiza- 
tions being a good thing and for the protection of their 
homes, property and family against robbers and thieves and 
that it was a neighborhood society and that the best nren 
and oldest citizens of the county were members of it and by 
which representation they were induced to go into the same 
and took the oath as members and whereas, from their testi- 
mony given before this court and which your “‘attention’’ 
is “‘particularly’’ “‘invited’’ to, we are fully satisfied that 
these men were gulled and deceived into the same by false 
representations. 


We would most respectfully petition the Executive of the 
State for their release from confinement and that they may 
be used if necessary in behalf of the State as to what they 
may know, that we believe them honest, respectable and 
unsuspecting men who have without design or intention of 
wrong to the state or Confederate States been induced by 
intriguing and designing men to become members of a 
society which they now believe had an evil design in though 
so far as they were capable of judging at the time they were 
not capable of discovering although the said John Christy, 
Joseph C, Christy, J. F., H. Christy, and Gilmore Smith 
said from their evidence which was taken separate and 
apart from each other and voluntarily given that they did 
not like the secret signs and tokens and while the oath was 
being given them and objected to that part at the time and 
that they were satisfied from the matter in which they came 
before the court and testified that they were anxious to 
ferret out all the wrong and evil if there was one in it. 

We would therefore humbly pray the ‘‘release’’ of these 
men and all others testifying alike upon pledges of Fidelity 
and Supports of the South being given, and we are assured 
in their cases if exacted will be cheerfully complied with. 

SIGNED 


We the undersigned cheerfully join in the recommenda- 
tion for release of the parties above named and “all 
others’’ testifying voluntarily and making confessions as 
done by these parties and upon pledges of Fidelity and Sup- 
port to the State of Arkansas and the Confederate States of 
America: 

SIGNED 
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Israel Burns 


James C, Jameson x 


J. A. Hicks 

C. C. Robertson 
L. L. Hendrix x 
ees iiborn x. 
Wm. P, Kilburn x 
Thomas Parker 
Jacob Cummins 
James Hambleton 
A. J. Cole x 

G. L. Hendrix x 
P. A. Hendrix x 
U0. olay xX 

G. K. L. Rae 
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H, Hendrix x 

S. W. Ruff x 

Wm. Wyatt x 

H. M, Truett 

H. F. W. Robertson 
John Sullivant 

T, G. Hendrix x 

W. F. Miles 
Americus Robertson x 
Joseph Stephenson x 
Nathan Slay x 

John M. Hensley x 
John Jamason x 
James D. Robertson x 
J. H, Hendrix x 


COMMITMENT ORDERS ON FOREGOING PRISONERS 


Head Quarters Battalion 

Arkansas Cavalry Volunteers 

Camp Culloden, Carroll County, Ark. 
December 9th, 1861 

Now on this day is ordered by Honbles Kelley Feathers- 
ton and William Owens associate justices of this county 
of Carroll, Ark., sitting as a courts of inquiry and Investi- 
gation into a certain secret treasonable and Insurrectionary 
Society said to exist in this and the adjoining counties of the 
State of Arkansas and which society is said to be held 
together by secret oaths, signs and pass words with penalty 
of death attached if revealed. That the following named 
persons be committed for further trial and that Capt. 
Jno. R. H, Scott commanding Battalion Arks. Cavalry 
Volunteers C, S, A. be requested to convey them or have 
them conveyed under guard to Little Rock, Ark. and sur- 
rendered there to the Governor of the state of Arkansas 
namely, George Long, Solomon Branum,.Joshua Reeves x 
Davitq Curryx, Samuel Thompson, Patrick L. Downey x, 
James Thompson x, James E. Curry x, Charles W. Price x; 
William Brown x, George Hooten, Mike Tinkle x, William 
Dugger, Luther Phillips, Thomas Dugger, William M. Winn, 
James Hollis, Jasper Dugger, Mayfield Addison, William 
Singleterry, and John M. Carrithers. 

And it is further ordered by the court that the following 
named persons enter into bond in the sum of five hundred 
dollars each for their appearance forthwith before the 
governor of the State of Arkansas to testify in regard to 
certain matters voluntarily acknowledged before this court 
and not depart the order or decree of the governor without 
leave therefrom, to-wit: John Christy x, Joseph C. Christy x, 
J. F, H, Christy x, P. M. Hensley x, Gilmore Smith oe 
Carroll Kilburn x, E., L. Osburn, Carlton Keeling, George 
M. Hays, J. W. Kirkham, John McEntire x, and John C, 


McNair x. X ~ Searcy County Men 
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Which is ‘acooraitenne done inc 
of December, 1861. 


J 


Kelley rere r 


Col. Sam Leslie orders ONE HUNDRED MEMBERS OF 
ARKANSAS MILITIA of Searcy County to March “‘ CHAINED 
GANG’’ of 77* prisoners to Little Rock. 


Head Quarters Burroweliet Ark. 
December 9th, (1861) 
To his Excellency H. M, Rector | 
Gov. of Ark. 


Dear Sir: 

I have this day ordered the prisoners under my care at 
this place to take up the line of march to Little Rock under 
a guard of one hundred soldiers commanded by Lt. Brevet 
Lieut. Col. A. Ham, Maj. John Bradshaw, and Adj. Major 
Jesse Cypert. «I have no testimony only the testimony 
of the prisoners in their own confessions. You will call 
on Brev. Lieut..Col. Ham, Maj. Bradshaw, and Adj. Mag. 
Cypert, they can point out to you such other testimony as 
would be necessary, the most of the prisoners came in 
and surrendered, acknowledging their guilt and willing to 
abide by the law of their country, there is several men 
implicated in this secret order skulking about in the woods 
and have not been arrested, I will do all I can to have them 
taken and brought to Justice. It seems as if the whole 
country have become engaged in this matter to some 
extent, and but for the timely discovery of it there is no 
telling what the con cequence would have been. Men who 
was considered to be amongest our best citizens has 
acknowledged them selves to be numbers of this secret 
arder said by some to be a home guard by others home 
protection. I called on Capt. Scott commanding squadron 
at C AMP Colodn Carroll Co. Capt. Scott informs me that he 
would give me the aid ast fer and sent a portion of his 
command into this county and last week arrested several 
men and carrying them to his head quarters and has them 
in his care and informed me that he would convey them to 
Little Rock. So soon asIthinkit safe to do so I will disband 
the men that I ordered into service. I have been sick for the 
last twelve (days) not able to attend to any kind of business 
and I am just now able to set up and write consequently 
I am not prepared any report at this time. 


* Some records say 78 men. 
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Any instructions that you think that (1) should have you 
will please inform by Brevt. Lieut..Col. Ham.: I also send 


a3 you a list of the names of persons I have retained three 


prisoners here that could (not) travel on account of their 


a health So soon as (I can) I will send them to Little Rock 


.  -unless you see proper to order some other disposition made 
~. Of them. |. Be eae TR ret: ae, 2 
a Respectfully your Obt. Serv. 


Sam Leslie Col. Commanding 
45 Reg. Arkansas Militia 


TESTIMONY OF PETER TYLER* ON THE PEACE SOCIETY 


Head Qrs. Battalion Ark. Cav. Volunteers 

Camp Cullenden Carroll Co. Arkansas 

eae, December 18, 1861 

The state of Arkansas vs (knowledge of and identity with 

secret treasonable and insurrectionary society Pete Tyler 
and Isiah Ezell) 

Before the honble Kelley Featherston justice of the peace 

within and for the county of Carroll state of Arkansas. 

Personally came and appeared Peter A, Tyler party in 
the above action said to have a knowledge of and perhaps 
identity with a certain secret society held together by 
certain oaths signs tokens pass word &-& the revelation 
of which subjected its members to the punishment of death 
and upon his own voluntary request makes the following ac- 
knowledgements in relations to the matter and things where- 
of he has knowledge. 

I am a memper of a certain secret society represented 
to me by Long and D, Jamison* who initiated me into the 
society in company with Samuel Grinder and Josiah Lane 
all taking the oaths and receiving the signs tokens and pass 
words from Jamison at one and the same time about 
three weeks ago more or less a “‘home protection’’ society 
and that there was no harm in it but to protect ourselves 
our friends and families and property and thatit came from 
the north and that it was all over the south. I then told him 
I was no northern man what | have is here and he said it 
was for home protection and after he administered the oath to 
me and Grinder and Lane he then gave me and them the 
Signs tokens and pass words, which as well as I remember 
are as follows: 


* Pete Tyler, B. Mo. 1834-In Cove Twp. Searcy Co. 1860 


* x D, Jameson, B, Mo. 1824 was residing Calf Crk. Twp. 
Searcy CO. Ark. 


Searcy County. My Dear 


“The first sign was placing the three fingers of the left 
hand angling across the nose the answer was carelessly 
feeling under the chin with one of the hands. The next 
sign was to place one finger in the shirt collar I believe 
left hand and the answer was to put the right hand on the 
left breast. The next was to raise the hat with one hand 
and place it back on the head the answer was to turn the 
back to the person moving the hat. 

A token was in meeting after night on speaking if any 
one was with him you said “It was a very dark night’’ and 
the answer would be ‘‘not so dark as it will be in the morn- 
ing.’ One sign was tohang up at the front door of the house 
a piece of red ribbon, calico or flannel. Another token was 
when they were separate to get together was to hoot like an 
owl and the answer was tc howl like a wolf I think. 

**T heard somewhere after the noise commenced about it 
that it came from Washington City but Jamison did not tell 
me if I recollect right he said to me it was for protection 
when invaded by robbers. I gave the paper or obligation 
to David Curry and told him to take care of it for it might 
be of an advantage to them. [I and Sam Grinder and Jo 
Lane were all sworn in by Jamison at the same time, and 
after that I rode around among the boys and swore in the 
following persons as members to wit: Isiah Ezell x, David 
Curry x, Peter Reeves x, Joshua Reeves x, Robert Grinder 
x, David Barnett x*, John McEntire x, Thomas Younger x, 
Alexander Younger x, George Hooten x, John Brown x, 
Robert Tinkle x, Mike Tinkle x, James Thompson x, 
Thomas Thompson x, Samuel Thompson x, J. C. McNair x, 
Claiborn Maness x, James Curry x, Patrick L. Downey x, 
A, J. Love x, Green Adams x, Spencer Adams x, Joseph 
Adams x, William Brown x, Robert Grinder x, Charles 
Price x, Lindsay Price x, Lindsay Bishop. John Ezell x, 
Daniel Parks x, and Austin Pierce x I think is the name, 
then maybe some more but I do not now recollect thim if 
there are. I told Jamison I was not no Northern man all 1 
had was here. I told him I did not like the oath he said 
there was nothing wrong about it and he did not want 
anything said about it, wanted it secret not to tell any body 
of it althoug it was all over the south or something to this 
amount. All those named above and myself and Grinder and 
Love all held up our right hands when the obligations read us 
and givento them by me, all of which I am ready (to) and here 
verify. 

PorAy slyIeEr 

Sworn and subscribed to before methis 18thday of Decr. 

TRAI Kellv Featherston J. P. 


x Searcy County men. 
*David Barnett was the only one in this group to be put in 
the Searcy County “‘Chained Gang.’’ 
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It is ordered here by the court that said P. A. Tyler 
above named to be committed for further trial and that he be 
conveyed to the city of Little Rock and surrendered to 
the Governor of the State of Arkansas and that he be 
placed in the hand of Captn. Jno. R. H. Scott commanding 
Squadron Arks. Cavalry volunteers C, S. A. with a request 
that he send him under guard to the city of Little Rock 
with such number of means he, may deem sufficient to pre- 
vent his escape from custody in accordance with this order. 

Given under my hand and seal this the 18th day of Decem- 
ber, 1861. | 
, Kelly Featherston J. P, 


TESTIMONY OF ISIAH EZELL ON THE PEACE SOCIETY 


Arks. Cav. Vol. Camp Culoden 
Carroll Co. Arks. 
Decr. 18th 1861 
State of Arks. 
VS (knowledge & Identity with secret treasonable & insur- 
rectionary society Peter Tyler & Isiah Ezell* 

Before the honble Kelley Featherston J. P. of Carroll 
Co. Arkansas personally came and appeared Isiah Ezell 
one of the parties above and on oath sayeth. 

That he belongs to a home guard Space or home pro- 
tection society of a secret nature held together by cer- 
tain oaths signs tokens and pass words the revelation of 
which was punishable with death that he was initiated into 
the same by Peter Tyler, of Tomahawk Township Searcy 
County Arkansas he presented me a papexs purporting to be 
an obligation to which I was sworn but to which I did not 
affix my name. I saw no other one taken into the society 
no never initiated anyone into it, myself, except seeing 
_'tohn Ezell initiated at another time by Peter Tyler. I do 
not know the wording of the oath, One of the signs given 
was to place one of the hands @bout the nose the answer 
was perhaps rubbing the hand under the chin. There was a 
sign to be put up somewhere about the house a piece of 
ribbon or calico dont recollect the color. I dont know the 
meaning of this sign. There was Something about an owl 
but I dont recollect what or how it was represented to me 
to be for the protection of our homes and families against 


** Isiah Ezell, born in Tenn. In 1816, was living in Toma- 
hawk Twp., Searcy Co. in 1860. Involved in Tabor mine. 
See Chapter Eighteen, Page Hes, )4-4 


4) 


Sent “Count “ere y. My Dear 
robbers” and if it was for any other purpose | I was deceived a : 
in‘ ite ‘ht Care 

s 


Isiah X Ezell. 
mark 


$7 


Sworn and Gibeeribed to before me this 18th. day of Oe 
Decr. 1861. ‘Kelly. Featherston J. P. 


COL. SAM LESLIE’S REPORT TO GOV€RNOR KECTOF 


H, M. Rector Gov. State of Ark. 
& President Military Board 

On the 20th of Nov. I received information that there 
were about one hundred persons in Locust Grove Town- 
ship*, Searcy County, arresting men confining them for some 
purpose for which I was not informed. Immediately on 
receipt of thg information I sent Adi. Maior Jesse Cypert, 
the Lieutenant Colonel and Major both being absentfrom the - 
county. As soon as he arrived we set out for Locust Grove 
Township about 20 miles distant. Late at night we arrived at 
Henry Bradshaw’s where we found about 50 persons, citi- 
zens of Locust Grove and Big Flat Townships, and some: 
from Izard County. They had learned there was a secret 
organization of citizens in the country, hostile to the 
government of the Confederate States. and they had turned 
out voluntarily and without legal auiurity, and were mak- 
ing arrests of those supposed to be members of the organ- 
ization. The first man they arrested disclosed the whole 
secret. There was a sworn bond with signs and pass 
words which caused me to believe there was or would be a 
premeditated attempt at insurrection. The excitement was 
high. At the urgent request of the loyal citizens, and in 
accordance with my own judgment, I ordered out on the 22nd 
November, companies A and E under the command respect- 
ively of Lieut. A. R. Sisk and Capt. John R. Redwine and di- 
rected them to march to Burrowsville as soon as possible 
and arrest all persons engaged in this secret organization. 
On the same day I ordered Joseph Stephenson to act as 
commissary to furnish the troops with provisions. On the 
23rd and 24th of Nov., Lieut. Sisk, whom I had breveted 
to a captain in the absence of Capt. Alexander of Company 
A and Capt. Redwine were engaged in making arrests. A’ 
great many voluntarily surrendered BASEN AE eraapse tt 
their guilt. 


* Evidently in the Northern part of the county. 
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On the 25th I ordered the line of March to be taken up for 
Burrowsville where we arrived in the 26th with 30 prisoners 
in charge. On the 26th I ordered into service Company C 
of the militia under the command of Capt. Samule R. Red-~ 
wine, ‘Company F under command of Capt. Johnson, Com- 
pany D under Capt. M. M. Terry-and Company G under 
Capt. William S. Goodnight. All of which arrived at 
Burrowsville the same day, excepting Capt. Goodnight which 
reported itself ready for duty on the day following. 

_ On the 26th November I sent a dispatch to you by R. H, 


Melton and R. D.C, Griffin, informing you of the situation of «~~ 


affairs and my reasons for calling the militia into service. 
On the 28th of November, I mustered into service the six 
companies I had ordered out, by swearing each officer and 
private according to the usual forms. During all this time 
I had out scouting parties arresting all persons I could 
find in the county belonging to this oath bound organization. 


On the Ist day of December my messengers, Melton 
and Griffin, returned to Burrowsville bringing me instruc- 
tions from« the executive of the state, which I have en- 
deavored faithfully to carry out. The excitement among the 
people continued to increase, many rumors were in circu- 
lation, one of which was to the effect that a large body of 
men were assembled in the western part of the county, de- 
termined on resisting arrest. Thinking such might be the 
case I immediately ordered Capt. Wm. Wyatt’s Company 
into service, and it reported ready for duty on the 4th, 
and was mustered in on the 5th of December. 

By this time the number of our prisoners had in- 
creased to 72 the court house was full and I determined to 
send them to Little Rock in accordance with the instruc- 
tions I had received. 

On the 9th of December the prisoners were started for 
Little Rock, under the command of Brevet. Lieut. Col. Alex 
Ham, Maj. John Bradshaw, and Adj. Major Jesse Cypert, 
with instructions to Col.Ham and a list of the names of the 
prisoners, now amounting to 78* in number, and also a 
communication sealed and directed to the executive of the 
State, all of which I suppose is now on file in your office. 

Brevet. Lieut. Col. Ham instead of returning and report-~ 
ing to me at Burrowsville, as he should have done, re- 
turned home and dismissed his troops on furlough, some to 
meet again at Burrowsville on the 23rd and some on the 
24th of December. 

Had it not been for Maj. Bradshaw, bearer of your dis- 
patch of 19th Dec., I should have had no official information 
of the prisoners even reaching Little Rock. Col. Ham made 
no report to me whatever, notwithstanding he was the 
officer in command. The time for which he was appointed 
has expired. 


* Some authorities say 77 prisoners. 
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Searcy County, My Dear 
Ais ‘ ‘} 7 ‘te Bs, $ : ; aba? a ca ae Fe 3 


Ean Ton R. He Coen Seapienine squadron at. Gula- 
don: Carroll County, arrived at Burrowsville on the 20th day 
of . December for the:purpose of. taking up winter quarters 
at’>my request... I am under many obligations to Capt. Scott 
for the valuable aid he. rendered’ in anne eee the Penagne 
engaged in the conspiracy. . 

On the.:20th Deer.:-I discharged all the militia. a had 
ordered ; into. service; deeming their services no longer 
necessary. - Diligent, search has been made: for. several 
days, ° without effect, for those who had escaped into the 
woods.’ At the.time of disbanding: I gave orders to:the 
eepeane of the companies to arrest in their townships: any 
and all persons who ‘were still at large known to belong to 
the secret order known by the name: of: peace or self 
‘protection ‘party. * Since disbanding of the militia, learning 
that ‘Capt. J. J.. Dawson was. receiving volunteers for the 
war, several have come forward and volunteered and seemed 
glad of the opportunity. 

I cannot close this report without mentioning in terms of 
highest praise the conduct.of both officers and men under 
my command. When called upon they responded immediately 
and left their homes on the .same day of receiving the 
order, bringing with them such camp equipage. as they had. 
There was no possible chance of receiving any other in the 
country, excepting a few cooking vessels and water buckets 
purchased of Messrs Thomas & McCann, which are now in 
the hands of the quarter master. for the use of the state. 

I am greatly indebted to Maj.Bradshaw, Adj. Maj. Jesse 
Cypert and all my staff of officers for their valuable ser- 
vices. All the officers conducted themselves much bet- 
ter than would have been expected: considering their in- 
experience. 

Capt. John R. Omen Scott is now in this county with his 
command for the purpose of remaining until spring. He 
will, as he has done, use his exertions to bring to justice 
all ‘those engaged in this secret peace party. I used my‘ 
utmost endeavers with Capt. Scott to get him here, think- 
ing it best under the circumstances. 

After the. militia was discharged I learned that some of 
the citizens in Big Flat Township were distressing some of 
the families of the prisoners for debt by taking their prop- 
erty. I ordered Capt. Sisk to have the property returned 
which he promptly obeyed, and thus settled that matter. The 
order, together with Capt. Sisk’s account. for, services, is 
herewith enclosed. 

Also enclosed will be found an account for repairing the 
court house at. Burrowsville of damage done by the prisoners 
while there in custody. Ithink itis reasonable that the state 
should pay the account. | 


War Clouds ; _ Section One—Chapter Three | 
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In regard to this secret organization, which I trust has 
forever been broken up, I perhaps should add that, while I 
have no doubt the leader intended treachery to the Con~ 
federate Government. I also believe many good men 
innocent of any such guilty intentions, were seduced into it 
by alluring names and misrepresentation. Many men 
regarded heretofore as worthy citizens, as well as many 
Known to be the worst, were found to (be) members of the 
organization. 

_I have endeavored to give you a correct account of my 
stewardship while engaged in Suppressing this conspiracy, 
and bringing the guilty to justice. I have simply done what 
I conceived to be my duty, and if inthe conscientious 
discharge of it, I have committed an error or incurred the 
enmity of any one, I amcontent totake the legitimate conse- 
quence, :°: ? 

ke ie Respectfully your Obt. Servt. 


Sam Leslie, Col. 45 Regiment 
Arks. Militia 


(Ted Worley says: The Signature only is in the hand of 


Sam Leslie), From Ark. Historical Quarterly edited by Ted 
Worley. 
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JOHN W. MORRIS’ ACCOUNT OF THE ‘‘CHAIN GANG’ 


As told by his daughter, Vina Bromley, in her book, 
“‘Biography of John W. Morris.”’ 

‘*A peace organization was formed which had for its | 
object the protection of life and property. It was composed 
of loyal citizens, and had divisions in Conway, Pope, Marion, 
Van Buren, and Searcy Counties. 


John Holmes, of Van Buren county and a Mr. Garrison 
betrayed the organization and caused a number of men to 
be reported to the state militia.Seventy-seven of these . 
men were arrested and confined in jail at the Soni, seat, 
then Boguopeay ie (Sic). 


* John W. Morris was a prominent citizen of Searcy 

County who had migrated from Tennessee. He was a mem- 
ber of the Peace Society and his loyalties were to the Fed- 
eral Government. He was in the ‘‘Chain Gang’’ and was 
forced to join the Confederate Army. 
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They were accused of robbing and Jayhawking. They 
were promised a.trial but were never given one. John had 
connected himself with this organization, though it was not 
known. Hearing of. the arrest ‘of these men, he and his 
brother-in-law, Beverly Conderly, decided to ride over to. 
Burroughville (sic) and see if it was true. They rode up in 
town, got off their horses, hitched them, and had walked 
but a few steps till two double-barreled shot guns were 
thrust in their faces and they were prisoners.’ They were 
taken before an officer underCol. Sam Leslie. They were 
questioned closely, then taken to the court house and im- 
prisoned with 76 others,* They were kept there two-weeks, 
then chained two and two with an ordinary trace chain and 
marched to Little Rock.) © © ‘bene ay pty 

Morris was chained with his nephew, W. C. Castléberry. 
His ‘two brothers-in-law, Beverly Condley (sic), ‘and John 


Castleberry, were chained together.’’ 


At this point Morris gives. the names of 67 of those he 
remembers who were in the ‘“‘Chained Gang.’’ They are 
not given in alphabetical order and some names he could 
not remember. | | x Rtorvied fet var fa Ad} 
To make the names in the list more easily found, the 
author has taken the liberty to arrange them in alphabetical 
order. he = | : | | 
After considerable research ‘the missing 11 names. are 
added, making the total of 78. ea atc ce oe 
.___ The author has, also added such information as he was 


able to obtain as to what happened to each of these 78 men. 


THE SEARCY COUNTY ‘‘CHAINED GANG” ey sede 
/ December 9, 1861 ee cates. 


BARNES,’ J; J., Enlisted, 3rd ‘Ark. Cav. Vol. Union J an.26, 
1864 Discharged disability May 29, 1865. _- 
BARNETT, ‘DAVID - Enlst. 3rd Ark. Cav. Vol. Union 
~ < Jan.°1,°1864; M.-O;'R. -- June’30, 1865. 
BARTLETT, WILLIAM 'P. Enlisted 3rd Ark. Gav. Vol. 
Union Feb. 1, 1864 Mustered out with Reg. 6-30-65. 
BEAGCK S25, = ix a | ems 
BLAIR, BILL’ Escaped soon after being forced into confed- 
erate army at Little Rock. Came back to Richland. 
Captured by Confederate scouts, taken to Mo, where he 
was shot by firing’squad. © . 
BLASENGAME, ANDERSON 


* The two men, covering Morris‘and Conderly with the 
guns were Mark Hogan and John Smith. 
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Searcy County. My Dear 


BRADSHAW, H. Died of Exposure, Atlanta, Ga. 

BRADSHAW, WILLIAM 

BRATTON, Francis M. Enlt. 3rd Ark. Cav. Vol. Union 
Dec. aye 1863 M.O. R. June 30, 1865 

CASTLEBERRY, ‘JOHN R. 

CASTLEBERRY, W. C. 

CHAMBERS, JEFF 

CLARK, LOUIS 

COPELAND, ALEX Enit. 3rd Ark. Cav. Vol. Union an. 28, 
1864 Discharged May 22;. 1865. 

COPELAND, JAMES. 

CATES, WILLIAM. 

CAVAWAY.: : 

CONDERLY, BEVERLY Brother-in-law to John W, Morris 

: died Murfreesboro Tenn. 

DAVIS, WILLIAM Enlt. 3rd Ark. Cav. Vol. Union Feb. 1, . 

| 1864 Special Discharge, May 22, 1865. 

FISHER, THOMAS 

FOREHAND, JONATHAN Wentto Missouri with John Morris 
and joined the Federal Army in 1862. 

FOSTER, JAMES 

GARNER, PALL 

GRAY, JOHN W.(Wilson) Enlisted 3rd Ark. Cal. Vol. Union 
Oct. 30, 1863 M.O.R. June 30, 1865. 

HARNESS, J. W. Enlt. 3rd Ark. Cal. Vol. Union Jan. 28, 
1864 Special Discharge May 22, 1865. 

HARNESS, WILLIAM 

HARRIS, WILLIAM B. Furloughed by C. S. A, at Corinth, 
Miss. Enlt. 3rd Ark. Cav. Vol. Union Jan. 28, 1864 
Discharged for disability Jan. 3, 1005. 

HATLEY, JIM 

HATLEY, JOHN 

HAYS, WILLIAM (BILL) Served C.S, A. €?) 

HORTON, PETE Captured by Bushwhackers a short time 
before he was arrested by the Ark. Militia. The 
Bushwhackers told him if he would bake them a 
bushel of biscuits they would let him go. He baked the 
biscuits and they set him free. Enlt.3rd Ark. Cav. 
Vol. Union Feb. 1, .1864 Discharged May 22, 1865. 

sciences POLE Joined Union Forces. Killed March 

, 186d. 

JONES, STEVE (EN) Enlist. 3rd Ark. Cav. Vol. Union 
Deserted at Little Rock, Ark. Oct. 10, 1864. 

KESNER, WILLIAM Grandfather of author. Had club foot 
and was released at Little Rock in spring of 1862. 

KUYKENDALL, FRANK Escaped at Atlanta, Ga. 

LADYMAN, R. ‘C. 

LYNN, WASH Author’s great uncle. 

MARSHALL, WILLIAM 
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_McDANIEL, W..F. Discharged by C. S, A. because of ill 
~~ health. Enlt. 3rd‘Ark. Cav. Vol. Union March 1, 1864 


M. O. R. June 30, 1865. - - 
McCLAN, ALLEN | 


McINTURFF, THOMAS Grandfather of the author. Baptist 
_. Minister. Had chronic sore leg’and’ was released in 
_ Little Rock, Ark. in the spring of 1862. Several 
years after the war, the sore leg was amputated and 
he died eight days later. fee tiagas 3 Bad iit A 
McMILLAN. E. L, 
MOODY, JONATHAN |_| Te Ree Seas  Viplee a sy 
MORRIS, JOHN W. SR.* Furloughed by C.S, A. Army and 
came home to visit his people. He‘ then went to 
Svringfield, Mo. and joined the Union Army as a lst 
Lieutenant. Co. H. 1st Reg. Ark. Cav. Vol. 
_ 1862. Resigned Feb. 2, 1863, | ea ees 23, 
MORRIS, JOHN ; 
MORRIS, WILLIAM A. Enlt. 3rd Ark. Cav. Vol. Union. 
Special discharge May 22, 1865. Ba a 

MORRISON, L. C, Enlt. 3rd. Ark. Cav. Vol. Union M. OR ase 
June 30, 1865. 

MORRISON, THOMAS A, C. S; A. (?) 

MORRISON, SABE. 

PASSMORE, BENJAMIN 

PASSMORE, JOEL | | 

POTTER, WILLIAM Enlt. 3rd Ark. Cav. Vol. Union. 
Deserted at Lewisburg, Ark. May 22, 1865. 

RAMSEY, SMITH Killed 1862. 

SANDERS, J. L. 

SHELGROVE, 

SHIPMAN, MATHIS 

SUTTERFIELD, ANNIAS Union Army 

SUTTERFIELD, JOHN 

SUTTERFIELD, N. (Noah) Enlt. 3rd Ark. Cav. Vol. Union 
Oct. 18, 1863 M. O. R. June 30, 1865. 

SUTTERFIELD, PETE Enlt. 3rd Ark. Cav. Vol. Union 
Jan. 28, 1864 M. O. R. June 30,1865. 

TAYLOR, DAVE Enlt. 3rd Ark. Cav. Vol. Union Nov. 27: 
41863 M, O. R. June 30, 1865. 

THOMPSON, WILLIAM%,Enlt. 3rd Ark. Cav. Vol. Union 

Nov. 14, 1863 M. O. R. June 30, 1865, 


THOMPSON, WILLIAM * *Enit. 3rd Ark. Cav. Vol. Union 
July 12, 1863 M, O, R, June 30, 1865. 


* The designation of Sr. and Jr.‘is evidently a mistake by 
the printer: for John W. Morris’ son, J ohn, died while small. 
There simply were two John Morrises 


* * The author is unable to determine which of these men 
was in the “Chained Gang.”’ , 
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THREET, JOHN (Treat?) — art wee 

TREADWELL, JOHN S. (F) Enlt. 2nd Ark. Cav. Vol. Union 
Sept. 15, 1863 M. O, R. Date destroyed. 

TREAT, JAMES WILLIAM 

TREECE, BEN Escaped and went to Springfield, Mo. and 
joined Union Army. 

TREECE, DAN Killed at Corinth, Miss., April 6, 1862 


TREECE, WILLIAM killed at Corinth, Miss. April 6, 1862. 


TURNEY, BOWMAN shot in the back by Rebels while ad- 
vancing against Federals at Cornith, Miss. in 1862. 


TURNEY, TURNEY, P.B.R. 

Turney, P. B. R. 

WALLACE, WILEY 

WATTS, ASA 

WATTS, BEN Enit. 3rd Ark. Cav. Vol. Union Jan. 28, 1864 
M. O. R. June 30, 1865. 

WATTS, SAM 

WHITMORE, J. J. Enlt. 3rd. Ark. Cav. Vol. Union Nov. 
21, 1863 - Died at Lewisburg, Ark. 3-5-1864. 

WILSON, JOHN Returned to Searcy County 1862. 

WORTMAN, C. (Cris) M.* Returned to Searcy County and 
later married Bowman Turney’s widow. 

WORTMAN, FRANK* 


* Brothers. Their father, John Wortman, was killed by 
bushwhackers. They had invaded his home where he was 
sick in bed. When Wortman raised up in bed the bush- 
whackers shot him. The home, made of hand-hewn logs, 
has been used for a barn for several years. It still stands 
near a spring about 1/4 mile West of Pleasant Grove 
Cemetery. 


Morris continues, ‘“‘There were several more men in 

jail (at Burrowsville) but they were left behind. The odd 
man carried his chain over his shoulder. Their march was 
a tiresome one, and many strong men wept like children. 
When at last they reached Little Rock they were marched 
to the State House and given a lecture by Governor Rector. 
He accused them of Jayhawking and robbing, called them 
traitors, and that was death by the law. He said if they 
would volunteer and go to the Confederate Army they could 
do so, but if they stayed there in jail and waited a trial he 
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was sure they would be hanged. The prisoners were help- 
less, and with the exception of two,* who were not allowed 
a choice, volunteered. Their chains were removed, and a 
captain and three lieutenants were appointed over them 
before they left the hall. wiht 

The two, who were thrown in prison, were unexpectedly 
released in a few months. 

Four days later (after leaving the hall) the forced vol= 
unteers left for Memphis, Tenn., remaining there two weeks. 
They were ordered to Bell Station, 25 miles north of Bowling 
Green, Ky. They had previously been assigned to a regi- 
ment command by Marmaduke, insufficiently fed and clothed, 
but well armed. They were thenceforth placed in active 
service. While at this place, Morris attempted to escape. 

Marmaduke marched one night in J anuary with adetach- 
ment of 600 men to surprise a thousand Federal soldiers 
who had crossed Green River. Morris was one of this 
company, and marched with seemingly as much zeal as 
any of the soldiers. One or twoof his “‘Chained’’ comrades 
had planned to escape too. They were to drop out one by one 
SO as not to be missed. Morris made some excuse and fell 
out of line, handing his gun to a Soldier. The friendly 
darkness kept him from being missed and he hurried on 
in a direct line for the Federal camp. He ran a part of 
the time and in a fast walk. (sic) He came to a place where 
the overhanging boughs made it very dark. He got down on 
his hands and knees and crawled along as noiselessly as 
possible. Suddenly there came a man from each side 
of the road and covered him with their guns, telling him 
he was their prisoner. He least expected trouble here; 
it was near Cave City. All his wit was called into action 
to account for his moving around at go late an hour. He 
was taken to the captain of the guard, who charged him 
with attempting to escape. This he stoutly denied, stating 
he could not help falling out, and that he took the wrong 
road; that he was in search of his command. The lieutenant 
accused him of being one of those d-d Ark. J ayhawkers 
sent out by Hynman and also informed him that none of 
Dawson’s company (that was their captain as they marched 
to Little Rock) should ever return to Arkansas and asked 
the guard why they did not shoot him down. At this point 
the captain interfered in his behalf; the next morning he 
was returned to his company. 


* William Kesner, who had a club foot, and Thomas 
McInturff, who had a chronic sore leg. Several years after 
the war MclInturff’s leg was amputated. He died eight days 
later. 
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. , His regiment fell back to Murfreesboro, Tenn. Morris 
- was taken sick and in a few hours had a hemmorrage of 
the lungs. Hynman, in his hurriedretreat had put them on a 
forced march and they were obliged to walk in the road, 
which was nothing but mud and water. They blistered 
‘their feet; then the. blisters burst and their shoes were 
full of blood and water. From this exposure and hardship 
Morris took pneumonia, was sick there two or ‘three days, 
was. then sent to Atlanta, Ga. and. remained there three 
weeks. . | 7 Se aed * 

A lieutenant was sent out after every man that could 
walk a mile; Morris was the only one able to do so. Henry 
Bradshaw, of the ‘‘Chairied: Gang’’ died at this place, At- 
lanta, Ga. : : M3 

When Morris reached Corinth, Miss. the officers, Capt. 
J. J. Dawson, First Lieutenant. Morgan Terry, Second 
Lieutenant Bradshaw and 3rd Leut. Totten had resigned, 
as many officers do just before a heavy battle, and the ten 
men were without a commander and they were placed 
under Capt. Newton. 


BOWMAN TURNEY KILLED 

On the morning of the 6th of April they were eating 
their breakfast when Bowman Turney, a neighbor of Morris 
cut a small piece of meat from his week’s ration and said, 
‘Here, John, take this meat, you may need it, I won’t.’’ 
Morris told him he had as much as he had and to keep it. 
“‘No, I won‘t need it,’’ and to please him, Morris took it 
and dropped it in his haversack. In two hours after the 
battle had begun, Turneyfell dead, shotfrom behind. Morris 
always thought Turney was warned of his death. 

They had arisen from the breadfast table and formed in 
a line of battle, when Capt. Newton said, ‘‘Boys, we are 
going to have a hell of a fight, and I have no confidence in 
these men sent out here from Ark. If they try to get to the 
Federals, shoot them; if they fall back, shoot them; if they 
try to run, shoot them.”’ 


WILLIAM TREECE KILLED 

With such encouragement as our men shooting atus, and 
the orders that if we run the Confederates were to shoot 
us, we went into battle, and a few hours later two of the 
ten men were killed, Bowman Turney and William 
Treece* and five wounded. Morris was wounded in the 
foot. When he received his wound they had had orders to 
lie down in the fence corners till they were ready to 
fight. The Federals began dropping cannon balls over 
where they were. One ball struck the man lying on Mor- 
ris’ right side, came on and struck his foot. Morris was 
taken to an apology for a hospital near by, and his wound 
received no attention until next day. 
* Author’s great uncle by marriage. He married Peggte 
(Peg) Lynn. 
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MORRIS, JOHNSON, AND HARRIS FURLOUGHED, 
McDANIEL DISCHARGED | 


A new captain was put over them, and he asked Morris 
if he could get home if he was given a furlough. He said 
““Yes.’’ He gave him one and Morris went to a close friend 
of his, one who had shared his hardships and ill treatment, 
William McDaniel, and told of his good luck, and insisted 
that he try for a furlough. Morris went with him and told 
the Captain McDaniel would not live long, and so he was 
discharged. Bob (Robert) Johnson and William Harris 
were also furloughed. These were all chained and carried 
off with Morris. (sic.)* ; 

Home was doubly dear to him now after so much suf- 
fering and hardship. But the old determination to abandon 
a service he loathed broke out again. He had been forced 
into the Rebel Army and neither reason nor justice de- 
manded that he again imperil his life for men who did not 
regard his own.’’ End quote. 

Morris went to Springfield, Mo. and joined the Union 
Army as a Lieutenant in 1862. 

Twenty-one men went with Morris but he could re- 
member only the following men: Jonathan Forehand, John 
Forehand, son of Jonathan, Fletcher Strickland, John 
Strickland, Isaac McDaniel, John H. Ruff, Hard Trarnble, 
James Boyd and a Mr. Riles. 


On December 31, 1862, Brig. Gen. John S. Marmaduke’s 
command (confederate) left Lewisburg, * Ark. for Yellville, 
Ark. His forces were divided into two columns to take dif- 
ferent routes because of the Scarcity of forage. 

The column taking the route by Clinton, had 500 men 
under Col. J, C. Monroe and 270 men under Col. Emmett 
McDonald. Monroe’s men had a brush with Federal forces 
in Van Buren County, but they all reached Yellville by way 
of Burrowsville (Marshall) January 4, 1863. Marmaduke 
rode with this column. 

The other column of 1600 effective men, some of them 
foot soldiers, under the command of Col. Joseph O. Shelby 
Sas a route leading by Witts Springs, down Calf Creek to 

t. Joe. 


* Meaning they were in the Searcy County ‘‘Chained Gang’ 
together. 


* * On Arkansas River near Morrilton. 
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His men had a skirmish with a band of about 100 bush- 
whackers and deserters at White Springs,** in Searcy 
County. The command reached Yellville January 4, 1863. 


OFFICIAL RECORDS, Series I, Vol. XXII, Part 1, P.207 


Report of Maj. G. W. C. Bennett, MacDonald’s Missouri 
Cavalry. | 

H. Q. MacDonald’s Cavalry Reg’t 
Camp Horton, January 29, 1863 


CAPTAIN: I have the honor to submit the following report 
of the part this regiment has taken in the late expedition 
to Missouri: Pursuant to General Orders, No.--, this regi- 
ment took up its line of march from Lewisburg on the 

31st of December, 1862,‘for Yellville, via Clinton, and camped 
on the evening of the same day on Wolfe Creek, 23 miles 
from Lewisburg. Nothing of fnterest transpired during this 
day’s march. 

On the next morning, January 1, we marched at daylight. 
Arrived at, and camped one mile beyond, Clinton, 28 miles 
from our previous camp.. 

The next day’s march was to an old camp ground, 
within eight miles of Burnville. 

Marched 25 miles January 3. Captured H. H. Thompson 
a deserter from Colonel Matlock’s Arkansas regiment. 
Camped on Buffalo Creek, 16 miles from our former camp. 

Upon the afternoon of the 4th of January, we arrived at 
Yellville, having marched 20 miles. Being in the land of 
jayhawkers, our camp guards were regularly mounted, 
and scouts kept out to prevent a surprise. 


Courtesy James J. Johnston 


** The big hole of water in Buffalo River just above the 
Margaret White ford on the road from Snowball to St. Joe. 
This hole of water is full of springs. At this point the road 
runs near the ‘“‘Barns,’’ a bluff which hangs out 20 or 25 
feet, making a fine place to camp. The bluff has been used 
for storage from early times. 
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‘Tis the 9th of December, 1861 when you and Walt 
Hinchey start for Wiley’s Cove to get some small needed 
items. When you top the mountain overlooking the Cove, 
Walt says. ‘‘What in the thunder is that a coming down 
Cove Creek road?’’ You both wait until you can make out 


that armed men are marching a large number of prisoners 
who have chains about their necks. You retreat to the deep 
woods, dismount, tie the horses, and steal downthe mountain 
near the road so that you can see them pass without 
your being seen. When they pass you are able to recognize 
several men you know as friends; some as prisoners and 
Some as guards. The prisoners are being marched at a 
steady pace and forced to wade the creek (Cove) although 
the weather is cold. You both return home and you send 
Benton and Will, your oldest two boys, to the store with in- 
structions to say little and listen a lot. They learn the 
prisoners were members of some kind of peace society. 

You and Mike, Clint, and Walt, your closest neighbors 
have been very good friends but the war has brought a 
questioning attitude into the minds of all. But Walt, the 
Irishman, is frank and honest as well as astonished at 
the cruel treatment of the prisoners and openly declares 
himself as a Union sympathizer to you. You shake hands on 
it, but decide that discretion is the better part of valor and 
agree to say little about your feelings. 

Night comes and ‘you and the boys start removing some 
rails from the fence and haul them away from the fields 
into the woods near a bluff where paw-paw bushes and 
grape vines are thickest. Here you unload the rails and 
build two square pens about ten feet high. The next night 
you haul corn from the crib to the new pens. This is re- 
peated each night until you have the pens full. On return- 
ing from the pens, each trip, you follow the way you came 
in until you get to the road leading to the ‘‘new ground’’ 
you have been clearing, then drive to the new clearing and 
get a load of wood, then follow the road to the house. 

After you finish moving the corn, you use rakes to 
erase the road from the forks to the corn pens, then cover 
it with sticks and leaves and brush to deceive any robbers. 

This pattern is followed in moving other essential 
items of food and clothing, etc. 

The horses and cattle are kept hidden in a cave near the 
corn. The meat is buried in a box under the grist mill.* 

The excitement of the prisoners march wears off 
somewhat. Spring comes and planting must be done. 


* I have no information where robbers ever burned a grist 
‘mill. 
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The seasons pass but difticulties increase. 

Bands of robbers are beginning to molest the people 
who work and produce. 

In the summer of 1863 pressure on all able bodied men 


to join the confederate army is very great. Those who 
sympathized with the union felt surrounded and isolated, 
therefore, hesitated in. trying to reach Union forces but 
were determined not to join the confederates. They, there- 
fore, had tohide out in woods and caves and work as best they 
could while keeping constant vigil against surprise. 

Little was being accomplished so you decide to join a 
company of Federal soldiers that is being organized in 
Searcy County by Benjamin F. Taylor,** of Calf Creek. 

On January 1, 1864 you and Walt become members of 
the Third Ark. Cavalry Volunteers, Union, Co. M. and are 
Stationed at Lewisburg, Ark.; on the Arkansas River near 
Morrilton. 





Captain Benjamin F. Taylor 
Co. M. Third Reg. Ark. Cav. 
Vol. (Union) 


** Capt. Benjamin F. Taylor was born November 18, 
1839. Killed August 20, 1897 while raiding a whiskey still 
in Pope County. Taylor was a deputy U.S. Marshal at 
this time. J. Harve Bruce was convicted of the killing and 
appealed to Arkansas Supreme Court. Conviction affirmed, 
Bruce was later pardoned by Governor Jeff Davis. (68- 
Ark. Supreme Court Reporter, P. 310. 
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Walt Hinchey 
Co. M. Third Reg. Ark. Cav. Vol. (Union) 


Before leaving home you take your Sharps rifle to the 
barn, place it in a crack between the logs of the barn wall 
and nail boards on both sides so the gun cannot be seen. 
You turn to go to the house and find your son, Will, had 
been watching. You explain that robbers are likely to come 
along looking, especially, for good guns, and caution him to 
tell no one where the gun is hidden.* 


* This event plays a very important part in the life of this 
man you represent, which will be shown later. 


oo 





(Sallie) Thornton, great granddaughter of Matthew Thorn- 
ton, a signer of the Declaration of Independence, wiie of the 
hero of our story in Chapter Two. 
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BATTLE ACTION COMES TO SEARCY COUNTY 

In the Autumn of 1863, about the 25th of December, 
Capt. John I Worthington* engaged a band of guerrillas on 
Richland Creek at considerable loss. 

In this encounter, Benjamin Snow, one time sheriff of 
Searcy County, was wounded in the upper arm, but gave it 
little thought. Later in the battle he thought his leg had 
‘been shot off and hurriedly rode his horse into the shelter 
of the woods, closely followed by one of his friends who 
knew something was wrong. Ben tumbled off his horse and 
told his friend he could feel the blood ““squshing.’’ His 
comrade pulled the boot off and a flattened lead bullet fell 
out and Ben had only a big blister on his Lem. 


BATTLE OF RICHLAND CREEK, 


Richland is what the name implies and bountiful harvests 
tempted the armies of the North and of the South, as well as 
robbers, to the lush valley. It was inevitable that they 
would sooner or later encounter each other there, 

In the summary report of the second Reg. Ark. Cav. Vol. 
Union is this terse report of the Battle of Richland Creek. 

“The encounter on Richland Creek, Ark., May 4**, 
1864, in which Col. Jackman and aforce of over two hundred 
rebels were dislodged and put to flight by Colonel Phelps 
with one hundred of his regiment, was as desperate, perhaps, 
as any of the war.’’ 

Although the main engagement was May 3, the following 
summary of casualties reflects activities leading up to the 
encounter. 


* Father of John I. Worthington who was circuit judge of 
this, Searcy County et al, district inthe early portion of this 
century. 


** Evidently in error. The date of the action appears as 
May 3, 1864 21 times in other sections of the report. 
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nore aon Revie | ms 
10/17/64, 1 killed in action | 7] 
3 killed in action on Buffalo River (nea Be nount of F 
ieee 5/3/64, 1 killed in action on es if 


a 
: Likely a part of the Richland Creek Engagement. 
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In April of 1864, you get permission to go home to assist 
your family in planting the crops. 

On reaching home you learn that three masked men had 
come to your home, the day before your arrival and de- 
manded the sharps rifle.*, After threatening the whole family 
the men centered their attention on Will. They threw a 
rope over a rafter, in the barn, and tied it around Will’s 
neck and pulled him off the ground choking him until he 
turned blue in the face, then they let him down. 

He refused to tell where the gun was hidden. They hung 
him again. Again he refused to tell. They started to pull 
him up again, with threats to finish him off, when Sallie 
ran screaming to Will, imploring him to tell where the 
gun was hidden if he knew. Will yielded and the men took 
the gun and left. 

The incident sets your every fiber on fire. You have 
been slow to believe a neighbor would do such a thing, but 
you know that one or more of the neighbors had a part in 
the theft of the gun or directed some other person to your 
barn, 

Every minute while planting the crops you are thinking 
and planning how to catch the robbers. You decide the job 
is yours for the law has broken down. There is no pro- 
tection for the general public. 

One day you and Benton gO on a pretended hog hunt. 
Two of the men had ridden mules and one had ridden a roan 
mare. The tracks were easily seen in the dry mud. About 
three miles from your home the men riding the mules leave 
the other rider. Ona hunch, you decide to follow the mules 
tracks. After another mile these tracks Separate. Benton 
takes the ‘‘Muzzle loading,’’ rifle and follows one while you 
follow the other. You conceal the repeating pistol and dis- 
play a few ears of corn as a “fooler.’’ As you follow, you 
call hogs Occasionally. Finally you come quietly up behind 
the barn where the mule is eating corn. After rapidly cut- 


** Only the family and four neighbors knew of the gun, an 
unusual one for those days. 
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ting across the hills you rejoin Benton and both of you follow 
the trail of the other mule as it doubles back to Wiley’s Cove. 
You dare not go to the village since joining the Union Army. 

Benton goes in and tells of the “‘hoghunt’’ and buys some 
‘‘strikin’ matches,’’ soda and bee’s wax. All the while 
keeping an’eye open for a roan mare or mules like the ones 
Will described. Benton was about to leave, when a man 
rides up on a roan mare. The man is about the size of the 
man in the robbery. Benton went back in the store and told 
the clerk he nearly forgot to get some coffee. Of course 
the man had no coffee but the ruse gave Benton a chance 
to be in the store when the man entered. When the man 
came in the men greeted him, ‘‘Howdy Andrew.”’ “‘Thought 
you wuz in the Federal Army at Lewisburg.’’ He told them 
he did not like ‘‘solgern,’’ especially for the ‘‘damn Yan- 
kees.”’ 

After waiting as long as he could, without suspicion, 
Benton rejoined his father and they returned home with good 
leads on the robbers. 

Before going to bed you tell the boys to start planting in 
the River field in the morning for you will be on your way 
back to Lewisburg before they get up. 

The next morning you are standing by the crib door, of 
the man you had trailed the day before. When the man comes 
to feed the stock you surprise him, then march him to the 
bluff overhanging the river and shoot him. He falls into the 
river and quietly floats away. ‘‘War is hell.’’ 

No. 1 

You hurry through the woods to your horse and ride 
about ten miles and stop to sleep the rest of the day so that 
you can travel at night. 
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THE COMMONLY ACCEPTED STORY OF THE STILL 
SPRING ‘‘EXECUTION’”’ | 

A small company of Federal soldiers had camped at 
the Still Spring, about two and one-half miles West of Bur- 
rowsville. They were being somewhat pressed by the Con- 
federates and the commanding officer refused to give anyone 
leave to go to their homes, although some lived within a few 
miles of the camp. 

--?-~ Arnold wanted to visit his family on “Punkin” 
Flat. His buddy told him if he wanted to go he would answer 
for him at roll call at daybreak. Arnold went home, and on 
returning the next morning, instead of slipping in before 
day or waiting until after roll call when the troops would be 
eating breakfast, he nonchantly entered camp and was seen 
by the Captain who summarily had him shot. The man was 
buried near the road about one-third mile West of the Spring. 

I have passed the grave many times and remember 
finding, one morning, it had been opened the night before 
and partly refilled. I never learned why it was disturbed. 
That was about 1908. 

When the first improved road was built from Marshall 
to Snowball, the man’s bones were moved a few feet. 
Later, when Highway No. 65 was built, the bones were moved 
again, and farther from his original resting place. The new 
grave was very close to the hill at the mouth of Rainbolt 
Hollow. 

After a few years a heavy rain washed the skull from 
the grave, and was found by apassingfarm youth. He said a 
hole was in the forehead. 

The skull is said to be in Marshall today. Even his 
bones have never rested. 

Incidentally the only Arnold in the Company was honor- 
ably discharged with his Regiment, Co. M. 3rd REQeeATK: 
Cav. Vol. Union. 


A partially documented version of the “Still Springs 
Execution’ (?) will be given later. 
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ANOTHER VERSION OF THE STILL SPRING ‘‘EXECUTION”’ 
WILLIAM ARNOLD A CONFEDERATE SOLDIER | 
As told by his grandson, Jay Arnold, Guion, Ark. 


‘“‘My grandfather, Reuben, and his wife raised the follow- 
ing children: William, Jefferson, James, Thomas, Mar- 
guerite, and Jane. 

William and Jefferson kept company with Rebecca and 
Sarah Knight. William went with Rebecca and Jefferson 
with Sarah, but one night they were going to a dance on 
horseback and as a joke, one of the boys suggested that 
they change girls for the evening, and they never changed 
back. Jefferson, my grandfather, married Rebecca and Wil- 
liam married Sarah. Both the boys were drafted into the 
Confederate Army and were in the great battles East of 
the Mississippi. (Incidentally, my grandmother never got 
over loving Uncle William.) 

After about three years in the Army, Uncle William was 
transferred to Arkansas and was passing near his young 
wife’s home and was denied a furlough, but went A.W.O.L. 
overnight to see his wife. His contingent was West of White 
River, and he slipped back into lines, but was discovered. 

This was in the latter part of the war and things were 
not going well for the Confederacy and desertion was 
very common and the commanding officer said he had just 
as well make an example of Arnold as anyone, so he was 
condemned to be shot. ‘ 


‘ 


It was my privilege many years ago to board with ex- 
sheriff Foster, who was a member of the firing squad. 
Mr. Foster lived at Mountain Home, Ark. When Uncle Wil- 
liam was asked if he had anything to say before the execution, 
he asked to pray. Sheriff Foster said he prayed the most 
touching prayer he ever heard fall from the lips of man. 

His grave is located near Marshall, Ark. and many 
erroneous stories have been written about his death. 

Mrs. Emma Killian Moody of Viola, Ark. has Uncle Wil- 
liam’s New Testament. It came to her from her mother, 
who was Uncle William’s sister.”’ 

Taken from the Newton County homestead issue Septem- 
ber, 1960. 
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A LINK IN THE CHAIN OF EVIDENCE, 
BUSHWHACKERS STEAL ROAN MARE, 

Wm(Bill) Kesner, grandfather of the Author, a member 
of the “‘Chained Gang’’ who was released because of a club 
foot, had returned home. Because of these circumstances 
he was little molested by authorities of either the Fed- 
erals or Confederates. However, the Bushwhackers showed 
no respect to any person who had property they desired. 

One day, probably in 1863, my grandfather was plowing 
a yoke of oxen quite a ways from the house, when my 
grandmother, Phoebe, as tough (enduring) as cowhide and 
a worthy pioneer, had just returned from the grist mill. 
The children were hungry and crying for bread so she tied 
her roan mare to the gate post, with saddle and bridle on, 
and began to fry corn “‘flitters’’ (fritters) to quickly feed 
the children. 

Two bushwhackers came into the house. One started 
to get the “‘turn’’ of meal when Aunt Phoebe tied into him 
like a wildcat. She clawed his face, kicked his shins, 
and tore off his shirt and bit his hands. 

The other robber kicked the cooking meal into the fire 
and grabbed Phoebe by the wrists. She immediately set her 
teeth into the big vein on the under side of the wrist. The 
man knocked her down and the men left in a hurry, taking 
the meal and the roan mare and two blankets. They were 
riding mules. 
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Vendetta Renewed . Section One—Ch:pter Nine 


Tasks have been many and hard since returning to Lewis- 
burg but all the while you have been planning on “‘getting’’ 
the other two robbers. The robbery of ‘Uncle Bill’”’ and 
“Aunt Phoebe’? comes to your mind and you wonder if, 
perhaps, the roan mare, Will saw, belongs to them. If 
SO, you will know the mare when you see her for you sat on 
the fence and kidded Bill after he had just traded for her.* 

You go to your commanding officer, Capt. Benjamin F. 
Taylor, a fellow Searcy Countian and a man you have known 
several years, and enlist his help in checking the several 
company rosters in Lewisburg to find if an Andrew --- ? 
was listed as A.W.O.L., 

After a few days you‘learn an Andrew J. Ellet is one of 
the men you are looking for. 

In late May of 1864 Capt. Taylor and part of his company 
are urdered to Searcy County to give protection to her 
citizens, who were being molested by bands ofrobbers. You 
ask Capt. Taylor to let you go on the mission and he lets 
both you and Walt go. 

On returning home you find that robbers have burned 
your cabin. However, this time Sallie recognized the men, 
eight in number. 

But for the kind but firm restraining influence of Capt. 
Taylor and Walt, you would have gone beserk; deserting 
the army to go on the kill alone. 

Capt. Taylor was also a worthy soldier and a man of 
action. Here was the thing he had come to prevent. Word 
had come that a band of robbers was storing stolen goods 
in an old abandoned house down the riverfrom your place, ** 
and headquartering near the head of Cellar Creek. Capt. 
Taylor places Walt as guide for Lt. Hand and gives him 
some other men and sets them to watch the old store room. 


ELEVEN BUSHWHACKERS HANGED NEAR CAMPBELL. 
ARK. 

You go as guide for Capt. Taylor and the other men. At 
the top of the mountain east of Wiley’s Cove and above Owl’s 
Cove you point out the most likely route the robbers will 
take to the top of the mountain. Here Capt. Taylor 
places some men in hiding. At the top of the mountain 
above the head of Cellar Creek you suggest to 
Capt. Taylor that‘some of the party should continue on the 
mountain to come in on top of the bluff where the robbers 


* See story number 57 under True Stories. 

** Incidentally, your wife, Sallie, and Mike’s wife, Jenny, 
burn the robbers’ store house after Taylor returns to 
Lewisburg. 
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were reported to be hiding, $s god 
quietly, approaching the bluff frontally and when close 
in raising old ‘‘Ned.’’ If they are there, they may f ght 
if cornered, but if they can reach the path up the bluff they 
will rush up into the arms ofthe waiting party. Capt. Taylor 
likes the idea but anticipates your thinking. He knows 
you want to be on top of the bluff where you would be more 
likely to start shooting as soon asthefirst robber appeared. 

You are placed in charge of the frontal attack and Taylor 
goes around to the top of the bluff with the other men. 
Timepieces were set and plenty of time given, so that Taylor 
could be on the bluff to receive the party if they should 
climb it. After quietly going down the mountain, you send 
four men around to the right and four men to ‘the left to 
prevent escape in either direction. As ‘‘luck would have it,’ 
but for the best, the robbers’ lookout saw you coming off 
the mountain and they quietly began to abandon the hideout 
and nonchalantly climb the bluff, unaware of the trap set 
for them. Twelve men were taken, one at a time and so 
quietly that the men never knew what was happening until 
they were all captured. You and your men go in as agreed 
but there is no resistance. The camp is searched and some 
food, guns, and ammunition is taken. You top the bluff to 
meet Capt. Taylor and his men to find them holding 12 
prisoners. When you see some of them are men Sallie 
recognized at the burning of your home, you are again re- 
strained by Capt. Taylor. He remarks that “‘rope is cheaper 
than ammunition’’ and that soaks in, both on his men and on 
the robbers. 

A heavy sapling is cut and placed one end in the fork of 
one tree and the other end in the fork of another tree. 
Eleven men were hung to this sapling and then the bodies 
were rolled off the bluff. The twelfth man jumped over the 
bluff, landing in vines which checked his fall, and got away. 


No. 2 No. 5 


Capt. Taylor gives you leave to go to your home so you 
may build another shelter for your family. He also sends 
ten men to help you. 

With the help of the ten men and your boys, the log cabin 
is soon replaced and new beds are made. Some of the hidden 
quilts are brought .to the cabin and spread on new pine 
twigs. Hereafter, the larger boys will keep hidden as much 
as possible. T he robbers did not find the hidden provisions 
so the family will not go hungry, at least for some time. 

Capt Taylor takes his men to Calf Creek gnd while 
there visits his home. He instructs you to bring the ten 

men to Calf Creek as soon as your cabin is finished and you 
do so. Marauders were soon rounded up and exterminated 
ane the company returned to Lewisburg by way of Russell- 
ville. 
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Vendetta Renewed , Section One—Ch:pter Nine 


In the course of your scouting duties you and Walt 
and two other soldiers flush a couple of Rebel soldiers 
from a canoe they were about to board and you recognize 
one of them as one of the gang who burned your home. You 
have the advantage of being well mounted and you rush him 


out of the thin willow growth and shoot him down as he tries 
to enter a cane brake. A bed in a sand bar on the Arkansas 


River was his unenviable reward. | 
No.. 4 


That night Capt. Taylor assigns you as guide and 
main scout with a train of ten wagons to go to Searcy 
County to get corn, meat, potatoes, lard, and any other item 
useful and available. Forty enlisted men and Lieutenants 
Hand and Lee accompany the wagons. You give the Lieuten- 
ant directions on how to reach Witts Springs, then you and 
Walt ride rapidly ahead to forestall, or at least discover, 
any danger that may threaten the wagon train. 

On the morning of the third day, you and Walt pass the 
home of the soldier you killed on the Arkansas River. His 
wife is sitting on the porch and you tell her, “‘your damned 
house burning husband is buried in the sand bar on the Ark- 
ansas River, about ten miles west of Lewisburg.”’ ‘‘If you 
want him, go get him.”’ 

You and Walt wait at Witts Springs for Lieutenants 
Hand and Lee to join you and camp is made. 

Lieutenant Hand decides it best to avoid Richland Creek 
in view of the recent action there, which was an assault 
on a Federal wagon train out of Springfield, Mo. after 
Supplies. You are not prepared for heavy encounter. You 
map the routes down Calf Creek and Bear Creek to Lieu- 
tenant Hand who is in command. After some discussion, 
the train is divided. Five wagons to go down Calf Creek in 
charge of Lt. Hand with 20 men and five wagons going down 
Bear Creek in charge of Lt. Lee, with 20 men. The trains 
were to meet at Lebanon as soon as possible. You are 
assigned as guide for Lt. Lee and Walt is to guide Lt. Hand. 
Roads were rough and provisions hard to get. Many side 
trips were necessary, for most people could spare little. 
Gorn was the more plentiful and fair success was had in 
obtaining lard. The second night camp was made near 
where the low water bridge now is on Bear Creek. Night 
had come before all the teams were unharnessed. Before 
supper is finished two riders come around the curve in the 
road as fast as their mounts can carry them. Evidently 
they were unaware of the encampment until they turned 
the curve. They whirled and rode intothe woods and started 
back up the creek. The guards fired but missed. The 
citizens who were in pursuit spread out above an old barn 
and sent two men into camp to enlist help in apprehending 
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Vendetta and “Execution” - Section One—Chapter Ten 


Marshall, Arkansas 


November 21, 1961 
Mr. Ted Worley | 


History Commission 
Little Rock, Arkansas 


Dear Mr. Worley: pia 
Will you please ascertain if there is any record of an 
execution of a confederate soldier in Searcy County during 
the “‘Civil’’ war? | 
I am writing a history of Searcy County and am trying 
to find just what happened in the case of the “‘soldier’’(?) 
who was supposed to have been executed near the ‘‘Still’’ 
Spring about three miles west of Marshall. I have heard 
a story about the person buried there and in that story he 
was a Union soldier. However, the Union Army s Adjutant 
General’s report of Arkansas gives no record to any exe- 
cution in Searcy County. 
If there is a charge, please send statement with informa- 
Thanking you in advance, I am, 
sa 7 Sincerely yours, 
Orville J. McInturff 
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Searcy County. My Dear 


ARKANSAS HISTORY COMMISSION 

DEPARTMENT OF ARCHIVES AND HISTORY 

OLD STATE HOUSE, LITTLE ROCK | 

John L. Ferguson, Executive Secretary ‘yt 
December 13, 1961 

Mr. Orville J. McInturff 

Marshall, Arkansas 


Dear Mr. MclInturff: 

Your, letter of November the 21 addressed to Mr. Ted 
Worley, who left the History Commission in 1958, has been 
received. 

We can find no record of the execution of a Confederate 
soldier in Searcy County during the Civil war, but I believe 
that the enclosed report from the Official Records may con- 
tain a clue as to the origin of the story. The Union deserter 
who was killed by the Federal scouting party may have been 
captured and executed on the spot instead of being killed 
in the skirmish. Also, this would help to explain the con- 
fusion as to whether the man was yank or rebel. He was a 
Union soldier who had gone over to the Confederates. 

Incidentally, in my search for information on this matter 
I learned of the existence of a series of articles describ- 
ing Searcy County which appeared in the Weekly Arkansas 
Gazette in 1886. Each article, signed by someone, who 
called himself ‘‘Potomac,’’ includes material on merchants, 
citizens, property, resources, and other aspects of Searcy 
County. You may wish to consult these for your history if 
you have not done so already. 

Please keep us informed concerning progress on your 
county history. Is there any chance of organizing a local 
historical society at Marshall? We organized recently at 
Searcy and Newport. 


John L, Ferguson 


J. L. F./hg 
Enclosure: typed sheet 
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Vendetta and “Execution” Section One—Chapter Ten 


No. 3 (report) | | 
REPORT OF MAJ. THADDUS S. CLARKSON 
THIRD ARKANSAS CAVALRY (UNION) 


Lewisburg 
July 7, 1864 - 10 a.m. 
CAPTAIN: 

I sent out Captain Hamilton, with 55 men, on Saturday 
the 2nd* to go into Searcy County and break up a company 
of men organizing to join Shelby; he returned last night 
having killed seven rebels, wounded four, and captured one 
captain, two Lieutenants, and 53 men, who had organized 
and were to start on Tuesday last for Shelby. He captured 
also 12 horses and mules, 15 stand of arms, and one stand 
of colors. Captain Hamilton reports from an organized (sic) 
of regiment north of Batesville, to join Shelby, who he 
stil] thinks is dowr on White River. One of the men killed 
by Capt. Hamilton was a deserter from this regiment, 
who had joined the RebeJs.** I will send the prisoners 
down by first boat. 

T. S, Clarkson 


Major, Commanding Post 
Capt. C, H. Dyer 
Assistant Adjutant-General 


War of the Rebellion Official Records, 
Series J, Vol. 41, Part I, Page 14 


* Evidently this was (June) 2nd. Searcy Countyis 70 miles 
from Lewisburg. It would have been impossible to come to 
Searcy County and capture 53 men, 3 officers, kill 7, 
capture 12 horses and mules and return in 5 days. 


** See Still Spring Episode - following. 


With the foregoing report, and the information I have 
gathered from other sources, including the Adjutant Gen- 
eral’s - Ark., Union, report of 1865 - 1866 - 1867 the follow- 
ing conclusion is réached! 

_ You get Captain Taylor’s and Captain Hamilton’s per- 
mission to go with Hamilton on his Searcy County expedition. 

Capt. Hamilton is gratified to have you as his guide 
and scout in territory you know so well. 

_ When the company reaches Searcy County, Capt. Hamilton 
gives you permission to visit your family for it is little 

out of the way.’’ While there, Will and Benton tell you who 
were riding the mules when the gun was stolen. . 


Next morning you rejoin the troops at Burrowsville 
before day. 


TOs. 


Searcy | County, My Dear 


Capt. Hamilton learns the Rebel troops, which were 
being organized to join Gen. Shelby, have not yet been 
mobilized. He, therefore, splits his men into groups and 
does a whirlwind roundup of the Rebels before they knew 
what was happening. 

In a party of about 12 men you are traveling rapidly 
toward the Still Spring and as you near the foot of the hill 
you spot Bill Kesner’s roan mare tied to the hitch rack at 
the whiskey still. You signal Lt. Thomas Alexander to stop 
and you tell him of your suspicions about the mare being 
there. 

After some discussion, Lt. Alexander permits youto take 
two men and go back up the hill and follow the ridge south 
of the spring until you have it bypassed, then come down 
into the hollow below the still. 


After giving you plenty of time to make your station, 
Lt. Alexander moves his men noisily forward. When the 
men in the still hear the noise they come to the door to see 
what it’s all about. One of the men makes a run for the roan 
mare and dashes madly down Still Hollow, pursued by two 
of Alexander’s men. Alexander and the other men arrest 
the men at the still and find four or five of them equipped 
for military service, evidently on their way to join Shelbv 

Shortly after you have hidden near the road, the clatter- 
ing sound of a running horse comes to you and you tense 
for the encounter. When the man comes around the sharp 
curve you fully recognize the roan mare and your gun and 
saddle boot. One of the men with you steps into the road 
and orders the man to halt. He does so but quickly goes 
for the Sharps rifle and that was all for him. 

Your old ‘‘Muzzle Luvuader’’recovered the sharps: 


No. 6 


Report of Arkansas Adj. Gen. Union Army; 

Ellet, AndrewJ. Pvt. Enlist. Dec. 17, 1863; Muster, Dec. 30, 
1863 Deserted at Lewisburg, Ark., April 24, 1864. Was 
killed for robbing July 10, 1864.* 


* There seems to be a discrepancy in the date, but it is 


very close. Poorly educated men kept the records. This 
surely must be the man referred to in Major ‘'Thaddus 
Clarkson’s foregoing report. 
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- Vendetta and “Execution” Section One—Chapter Ten 


Lt. Alexancer dispatched four men as guards toescort the 
prisoners to Burrowsville which was the point of concen-: 
tration. He also sends the roan mare to be delivered 
to Phoebe and Bill. 

The company rides rapidly toward “old’’ Lebanon. 
_ On arriving there, Lt. Alexander advises you to get anv 
information, about the mobilization of troops for Gen. Shelby, 
that you can 

Your home being in Searcy County, he expects you to 
know most of the people. However, the displacements of 
the war had removed most of the people you knew around 
Lebanon. You and Walt go into the store and find an old 
friend who waves, an almost mperceptible greeting, showing 
fear of being seen. Walt engages the merchant in conversa- 
tion while buying some tallow for his shoes. While this is 
going on you quietly learn from your friend that the “man 
on the mule,’’ who helped take your Sharps rifle, had enlisted 
in the Confederate Company being sent to Gen. Shelby and 
had just left with another inlistee on their way to the 
“Blackfoot Nation,’’* to join some other Confederates 

You quickly notify Lt. Alexander and the band leaves in 
rapid pursuit. After a fast race up the long valley west of 
Lebanon, the smaller of the two men is shot from his 
horse near Dongola. The “Man on the Mule” turns left, 
near the present stone school building, at Dongola. Your 
horse is very fast*,and you take the lead in “‘hot”’ pursuit 
and your blood is hot, for this is what you've been waiting 
for. 

You round a sharp bend as the man starts to cross 
Spider Creek and you drag your horse to a sudden stop. 
The Sharps speaks sharply and the man tumbles from the 
mule with his iust portion of the Sharps he helped to steal. 


No. 7 


uit. Alexander leaves word in the community thatthe men 
are not to be buried. They are to be an example and any 
man touching them will meet a like fate. 

The women of the community buried the men during the 
night. The large man on the banks of Spider Creek was 
so heavy they could not handle him very well, so they 
hauled the small man on a sled to the banks of Spider Creek 
and buried the two men there.** 


*~ Area around what is now Dongola. So called because 
people went barefoot in the dark mud. 


** I have it from reliable sources that you did have fast 
horses and good mules. 

***This information from Glenn Blair who heard it from 
his grandmother, Susan Blair. 
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Searcy County. My Dear 


As furtner suppuct Of the foregoing delineation of your 
war experiences we quote a portion of the report by first. 
Lieutenant Frank Pease of Co. H 3rd. Ark. Cav. Vol. Union. 
The following succinct statements of the operations of the 
Regiment to that time (Feb. 4, 1865) appears: ‘‘xxx The 
Regiment, since its organization, has been engaged in 
clearing the Country of the numerous predatory bands which 
have cursed this district with their infamous operations 
since the inception of the rebellion. And by it a large num- 
ber of them have been killed and wounded.”’ ‘‘Being station- 
ed remotely from supplies, and constituting an extreme out- 
post to Little Rock, the regiment has necessarily performed 
a large amount of labor, sometimes subsisting on half or 
quarter rations.’ ‘“‘The extent of territory protected and 
occupied was large, and, at the same time, to avoid being 
cut off from our base of supplies by greatly superior forces, 
we were taught vigilance and the imperative necessity of 
giving the enemy a wholesome dread of the regiment.”’ 

*‘For some months prior to the date of this communi- 
cation the regiment was stationed at Lewisburg, on the 
Arkansas River, where it was of great service to General 
Steele. Detachments were constantly on the alert, scouring 
the country, breaking up the lesser haunts of the enemy; 
and it is to be regretted that more minute details of their 
achievements cannot be given.’’ 


You are discharged with your regiment June 30, 1865. 

I am reliably informed that there was a number 8 and a 
number 9 in your ‘‘Vendetta,’’ while you were in the army, but 
I am unable to pinpoint the two incidents with enough infor- 
mation to present them. 

Numbers 10 and 11 will follow. 
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Vendetta and “Execution” Section Ons—Chapter Ten 


SEARCY COUNTY TAX ASSESSMENTS FOR 1858-1862~1865 
WHICH INCLUDED SLAVES HELD IN THE COUNTY 


At this point I believe it pertinent and of interest to record 
the tax assessment records of Searcy County for the years 
of 1858-1862-1865. 

Perhaps you will be surprised to learn that 55 slaves 
were held in the county in 1858 and in 1862 there were 72. 

In 1862, J, M, Hensley held 12 slaves valued at $6000. 


OLD TAX ASSESSMENTS, SEARCY COUNTY, 
FROM ARKANSAS HISTORY COMMISSION RECORDS 
COURTESY: JAMES J. JOHNSTON 


1858 Slaves Value 


Edmond Branscum 5 $ 900 
Littleton Baker 1 600 
James Campbell sen. 1 700 
J. M, Cash 2, 1400 
I. J. Dawson 2 1600 
J. M. Hensley 6 3000 
N. D. Hodges 3 1500 
Martha Hollabaugh 3 2300 
M.,. W. Hensley 4 2000 
Abner Hall 1 450 
Alex Hamm 2 ees 
Jasper Holder 5 ch 
Elizabeth Holder 1 ee 
Gibson Parks 6 ie 
Calvin Thomas 5 ted 
Boman Turney, Sen. 6 ex 
W. A. Wyatt 2 
55 3920 


615 liable to pay poll tax; $179,063 value ot land im- 
provements; 7 town lots valued at $794; two saw mills 
valued at $1200; 1 pleasure carriage $50; $13,021 value of 
merchants; $4868 money loaned at interest; $313 value of 
watches and jewelry; no distilleries; 838 head horses over 
2 yrs., valued $53504; 24 mules, valued $2075; 16 jacks and 
jennies valued $3375; 2926.cattle, over two years val. $44783, 
Total tax value $339,966. 

Alexander Hill, Clerk of Circuit Court. W. S. Lindsey, 
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Abner Hall ’ 
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- Martha Hollabaugh as guardian 3 ‘ 
Alex Hamm 7 
Sam Leslie as palates i 3 ( 
S. J. Motley 3 2000 
Willie Price 1 — 300 
C, P. Thomas 7 500€ 
HaMs Truett 1 ~ 350 
Boman Turney Sr. is 4300 
WwW. A. Wyatt ha 1500 
J, M. Cash 1 600 
J. Holder Sen. 6 3000 
Abner Hall 1 800 
J. H. Hendrix 1 500 
Nancy D. Hodges 4 3000 
R. H. Hendrix 1 1000 
72 542750 


1862 (cont.) 


718 liable to pay poll tax; 48,784.47 acres, val. $251,326; 
73 town lots, Val. $5,601; 4 saw mills val. $950; 3 tan yards 
val. $1250; 3 distilicries., $275; 1202 horses and mares over 
two, $90,053; 69 mules over 2, $5,516; 21 jacks and jennies, 
52: 265; 3294 cattle over 2, $43, 708; merchandise $553; 
$7,035 loaned on interest; watches and jewelry $205; Total 
tax value, $452,557.* 

Alex Hill, Clerk 


* Man and his wife, Big John and ‘‘Bets’’ (Betsy). 


** These slaves lived with Wyatt or his descendants until 


their death, in 1920 to 1930. Their names were Anthony, 
Zack, and Thene, a female. | 
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,893 acres and improvements, 
, $445; 359 horses and mares over De 
i '$ over 2; $1, 020; 3 jacks and jennies over oy 
| neat cattle over oF $10,311; Mdse., $1, 018. 
x value $149,729 (*) _ 
John Ss. Stephenson, Clerk Thomas M. Alexander, Sheriff 
a 9 
F, ad The cost of the civil war to Searcy County is reflected 
in the 1862 and the 1865 tax lists. 
1. In 1865 there were less than half as many persons liable 
_ to pay poll tax as in 1862. 
_ 2. Value of land and improvements dropped from $251, 326 
to $11,628. 
3. The number of horses dropped from 1202 to 259; 
and from a value of $90,053 to $13,855. The number of 
mules dropped from 69 to 18 and from a value of $5,516 
to $1,020. 
4. The number of cattle dropped trom 3294 to 1,139, from a 
value of $43,708 to $10,311. 
5. Total assessed valuation from $452,557 to $149,729. 
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Vendetta and “30” | . Section One—Chapter Eleven 


The author has experienced the difficulties of adjusting 
to civil life after coming home from war. But in his ex- 
perience, the task was much easier than the difficulties you 
encounter on returning to a destitute land, amakeshift home, 
and very few provisions for you and your family to live on. 

Sallie and the boys have worked hard but they, too, 
have met difficulties and harassments. But allof you are of 
tough fiber and have the will to work to win. ) 

Many things needed could not be obtained, but the re- 
sourceful devised many substitutes.* 

Time passes and you again begin to prosper. The grist 
mill has been remodeled to grind both wheat and corn and the 
store is restocked with staple goods. You also build a 
horse powered cotton gin and ahorse powered saw mill, along 
with a good hand hewn log home. 


* Molasses for sugar; parched corn, parched rye, parched 


Okra, parched wheat and parched sweet potatoes for coffee. 
Salt was found in “deer licks’’ and some was recovered 
where hanging meat had dripped. 


Searcy County, My Dear 


DETAILS OF THE CONSTRUCTION OF THE JAIL 

You get the contract to build a new jail house for the 
county about 1875. 

The floor was of rough 2 x 6’s laid across hand hewn 
logs and nailed down with 40d cut nails. Another floor was 
then laid across the first one withlike material. The lumber 
was marked in one inch squares and a 40d cut nail was 
driven in every cross mark. This was repeated until the 
floor was five or six layers thick. The wall was built by 
stacking 2 x 6’s on each other and nailed as before. The 
ceiling was a repeat of the floor. 

The door was made on the same order and hung with 
hand wrought hinges. The lock was ‘“‘brought on’’.** 

Two keys came with the lock and you keep one of them. 


In the fall of 1877 you learn that the remaining two men, 
who helped burn your home during the war are on Richland 
Creek, 

You shave off your whiskers and pad ahump on your back 
and ride to Richland posing as aman looking for the grave of 
a brother who was killed in the Battle of Richland Creek 
May 3, 1864. 

Ak he men are soon found and you engage them to help you 
find the grave. The creek is full. You and the two men 
cross in a small boat. You take an oar and sit aft while one 
of the men sits amid ship and the other sits forward. 
When you land, the men start forward and you step quietly 
up behind them and “‘brain’ them with your oar and they 
fall into the muddy stream and are washed away. 


Now LUpanider Ll: 


A semblance of law had been re-established and you find 
yourself under indictment for murder and an occupant of the 
jail you built. 

Sallie, your wife, visits you and the third night you escape 
and the court house burns; the indictment going up in smoke. 
The key to the jail, that Sallie brought you, still fits and you 
are on your way to Texas. The thing soon blows over be- 
cause most people are in sympathy with you because they 
feel the killings justifiable. 

You return home and continue to build and prosper. 


** Brought or bought from manufacturer. 
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Vendetta and “30” Section One—Chapter Eleven 


Two of your sons, Benton and Riley, go to New York City 
and become millionaires by plunging in the Stock Market. 

One of your daughters-in-law dies and you raise your 
grandchildren. Mitchell, the boy you are so ‘‘wrapped up 
in,’” was driving the four teams which pulled the power unit 
of the saw mill. He was sitting on the seat over the main 
cog wheel when he got up, lost his balance and fell into the 
cog wheel which crushed him to death. Of course this broke 
your heart, but it did more. It almost wrecked your life. 
You began to feel the world was stacked against you and 
even friends began to slip away. 

In the Autumn of 1888 you are returning to Marshall, 
on abig mule, after atripto Russellville. As you are passing 
a home near Hector the mule either throws you or falls, 
fatally injuring you. You are cared for by your family at 
this home near the accident until you pass away two days 
later, November 18, 1888.* 


* This man sleeps under a standard Federal Marker in 
the Cooper Cemetery on Bear Creek, in Searcy County, 
Arkansas. 













Meares! 


As 
in 


their designated part 
yalry; Enlt. Enlisted; Vol. Volunteers; 
3 (U.) Union; Reg. Regiment. | 3 


E RUSSELL | , 
Me: . Ist Reg. Ark. Cav. Vol.(U) Enlt. 7-16-62 Must. 
_ 7-18-62. Captured by Bushwhackers 4-18-63 andfound 
Jy wakes the | 
_ PVT, JOHN FOREHAND © | | 
yue Go.) H 1st Reg. Ark. Cav. Vol. (U) Enilt. 7-25-62 
Must. 7-31-62. Killed in action in Searcy County Ark. 
12-25-63. , 
PVT. WILLIAM MEARS 
eee ee letee Reg, Ark. Gav. Vol (U) Enlt. 7-20-62 - 
Must. 8-1-62. Killed in action in Searcy County 
Ark, 2-7-64, 
PVT, LARKIN HENDRICKS 
me Ome ist Kes, Ark, Cav. Vol. (U) Enit, 8-28-62 
Must. 9-4-62. Died of wound received in action in 
Searcy County, Ark. 1-10-64, 














Searcy County. My Dear 


PVT. JOSEPH RAMSEY* | 
Co. A 2nd Reg. Ark. Cav. Vol. (U) Enlt. 7-19-63. 
Must. 11-1-63. Deserted at Burroughville (sic) 
Ark. 4-1-64. 

PVT. JAMES RAMSEY* 

Co. A 2nd Reg. Ark. Cav. Vol. (U) Enlt. 7-19-63. 
Must. 11-1-63. Deserted at Burroughville (sic) 
Ark, 4-1-64. 

PVT, JOHN RAMSEY*. | 
Co. A 2nd Reg. Ark. Cav. Vol. (U) Enlt. 7-19-63. 
Must. 11-1-63. Deserted at Burroughville (sic) Ark. 
4-1-64, 

PVT, JOHN RAMSEY 
Co. A 3rd Reg. Ark. Cav. Vol. (U) Enlt. 1-1-64. 
Deserted at Little Rock, Ark. 1-10-64. 

PVT, BENJAMIN F. TAYLOR 
Co. F 3rd Reg. Ark. Cav. Vol. (U) Enlt. 10-14-63. 
Died in hospital Camden, Ark. 4-18-64. 

PVT. HENRY McDANIEL 
Co. I 3rd Reg. Ark. Cav. Vol. (U) Enlt. 11-21-63. 
Must. 12-1-63. Died of measles at Caroll Farm, 
Ark. 3-15-64. 

PVT, WILLIAM McELROY 
Co..I 3rd Reg. Ark. Cav. Vol (U) Enlt. 7-1-64. Must 
9-27-64. Died of measles at Lewisburg, Ark. 4-26-65. 

PVT. JOHN L. SANDERS 

Must. 1-19-64. Died in Van Buren County, Ark. 2-2-64. 


PVT JORNIG CP ANG - 
Co. I 3rd Reg. Ark. Cav. Vol. (U) Enlt. 11-21-63. 
Must. 12-1-63. Deserted on a scout 12-8-63. 
SGT, JOHN W, HORTON 
Co. K 3rd Reg. Ark. Cav. Vol. (U) Enlt. 2-1-64. 
Must. 2-8-64. Died in hospital at Little Rock, Ark. 
PVT. ISAAC E, HORTON 
Co. K 3rd Reg. Ark. Cav. Vol. (U) Enlt. 2-1-64. Must. 
2-8-64, Died in hospital at Lewisburg, Ark. 4-15-64. 
PVT, ERVIN A SHIPMAN 
Co. K 3rd Reg. Ark. Cav. Vol. (U) Enlt. 2-1-64. Must. 
2-8-64. Died in hospital at Lewisburg, Ark. 3-6-64. 
PVT JOHN PRU 
Co. L 8rd Reg. Ark. Cav. Vol. (U) Enlt. 1-18-64. 
Mies 2-2-64. Died of small-pox at Lewisburg, Ark. 
-1-64. 
PVT, HENRY P. WOODWORTH 
Co. L. 3rd Reg. Ark. Cav. Vol. (U) Enlt. 1-20-64. 
Nes aa Died of typhoid fever at Little Rock, Ark. 
~23-64. 
* All these men joined the armythesameday. All deserted 
the same day. Evidently a conspiracy. 


** Likely went to Confederates. 
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Searcy County Czsualties Section One—Chapter Twelve 


CO. M. 3RD REG, ARK. CAV. VOL. (U) WAS ORGANIZED 
BY CAPT, BENJAMIN F, TAYLOR OF CALF CREEK 
(SNOWBALL) ARK, IT WAS THE ONLY UNION COMPANY 
ORGANIZED IN SEARCY COUNTY. 


PVT, JACOB ARNOLD | 
Co. M 3rd Reg. Ark. Cav. Vol. (U) Enlt. 1-1-64. Must. 
oars Died inflamation of lungs, Lewisburg, Ark. 
PVT, HIRAM BEGLEY 
Co. M. 3rd Reg. Ark. Cav. Vol. (U) Enlt. 1-28-64. 
Must. 2-2-64. Died in Searcy County, Ark. 2-25-64, 
PVT, LEVI CASH 
Co. M. 3rd Reg. Ark. Cav. Vol. (U) Enlkt. 1-1-64. 
Must. 2-2-64. Died at Lewisburg, Ark. 1-17-65. 
PVT, SAMUEL GARRISON 
Co. M 3rd Reg. Ark. Cav. Vol (U) Enlt. 1-28-64. 
Must. 2-2-64. Died of chronic diarrhea at Little 
Rock, Ark. 8-14-64, 
PVT, ANDREW JACKSON 
Co. M 3rd Reg. Ark. Cav. Vol. (U) Enlt. 1-28-64, 
Must. 2~2-64. Died general disability Little Rock, 
Ark. 10-1-64. 
PVT, WILLIAM JACKSON 
Co. M 3rd Reg. Ark. Cav. Vol. (U) Enlt. 2-5-64, 
Must. 2-13-64. Died of typhoid fever at Lewisburg, 
Ark. 1-24-65. 
PVT, ARMANIUS SUTTERFIELD 
Co. M 3rd Reg. Ark. Vol. Cav. (U) Enlt. 1-28-64, 
Must, 2-2-64, Died at Lewisburg, Ark. 9-2-64, 
PVT, WILLIAM J, YOUNG JR, 
Co. M 3rd Reg. Ark. Cav. Vol. (U) Enlt. 1-28-64, 
Must. 2-~2-64. Died at Little Rock, Ark. 3-18-64, 
PVT, JAMES BOYD** 
Co. M 3rd Reg. Ark. Cav. Vol. (U) Enlt. 2-5-64, 
Must 2-13-64. Deserted at Lewisburg, Ark. 5-11-64, 
PVT. THOMAS BEGLEY 
Co. M 3rd Reg. Ark. Cav. Vol. (U) Enlt. 2-5-64. Must. 
2-13-64. Deserted at Lewisburg, Ark. 5-25-65. 
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y told some of the tasks in preparing the 
. The tasks of cultivation and harvest- 
were equally arduous. | 

_recent years all farm machinery was horse 
__ All plowing was done with “‘walking’’ ***nlows. 
bie, | grain was planted or sown by hand. In wet weather 
_ the weeds would almost take the Crops, necessitating a 
_ back-breaking job of cleaning the crops by plow and hoe. 
Commercial fertilizer had not been heard of and barnyard 
manure was insufficient, had it all been used, to do the job. 
Therefore, many farmers wore out their land and moved on 
or died wishing they had. 

Harvesting cotton was a slow job by manual labor. 
January found much cotton still in the fields. 

Corn harvesting was some faster, but it disappeared 
rapidly; for all the work horses were fed Six to eight ears 
of corn each, three times a day winter and summer. There 
were no pastures, and little hay. Roughage was bundled 
Oats, corn tops or fodder.**** 








‘ In practice, pre-empting land was not as arbitrary 


as is the usual meaning of the term. Making application, 
on proper forms, at the jurisdictional land office and paying 
$1.25 (one doilar and twenty-five cents) per acre gave one 
a title to the land claimed if it had not already been pre- 
empted. 

‘ssa To homestead, a person made application to the land 
Office, having jurisdiction, tor the land desired - 160 
acres limit.” If there were not claims on the land, the 
applicant paid a small fee and was then required to live on the 
land at least six months in each year for three years, 
and make certain added improvements each year. At the 
end of three years, with proof of these improvements 
and the payment of a nominal fee, the United States gave the 
homesteader a patent to the land. 


*** The laborer walkea and guided the plow. 
**** Blades of corn stripped from the stalk while green, 
but near maturity, and tied in bundles. 
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by hand with some of the grain sti 

The grain was then put in shocks end? 
bundles. Sometimes farmers, to save time and I 3 
at threshing time, would stack the grain in large st: 
some well drained spot, with stacks just far enough ¢ ] 
for the threshing machine to go between them. 

The earliest threshing machines were powered byHOFSer os 
on treadmills. This type machine was called oe hog 
threshers. 

Next came the four team horse powered thresher, 
about 1880. 

A tumbling shaft ran from the thresher box**** to the 
power unit, about 40 feet away. The shaft sloped gently 
downward from under the box to the ground, so the horses 
could step over it, then upward to the master cog wheel 
under the platform on which the driver of the teams sat. 

Each team was hitched to a long wooden beam, which 
was hewn to fit a socket in the master cog wheel. Lead 
reins from each team were tied to the beam ahead of them, 
all going around and around. 


: Used up. Finished. 

** A piece of tin about ten inches wide was punctured full 
of holes with nails. A board about eight inches wide was 
cut about three feet long and the ‘tin was nailed on this 
board, cupping the tin upward or convex on the board with 
the sharp part of the punctures upward. New ears of corn 
were rubbed over this tin and a coarse, but sweet and 
nutritious, meal was had. 

**¥* A cradle to cut grain had a long blade on the order 
of a scythe with light wood fingers above and parallel to 
the blade to catch the grain. When the cutting stroke:is 
finished the butt of the cradle is allowed to gently swing 
back against the left thigh. Then the grain was removed 
from the fingers of the cradle and dropped in bundles on the 
ground. The person who tied the grain, if efficient, could 
tie for two cradlers. 

**** The box which separated the grain. The early ones 
were hand fed after the ties were cut by hand. Later models 
had conveyor belts on which the bundles were thrown and the 
feeding was automatic, cutting the ties as well. 
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0 S ounty aroun or 
te PIPE SOEs int. g.e5 « 
ame into the county in the 1940’s, but 


lary changes in farming eliminated their need by 
ving the wheat and oat crops. wy 
_ WOMEN’S WORK _ woh ee tales 
__Up to 1880 nearly all cooking was done on an open fire, 
either in the yard or in the openfireplace, in which swinging 
hooks had been set to hold the cooking pots and kettles. 
| Baking was done in Dutch ovens which sat on the hearth 
_ Or ground and then covered with hot ashes and live coals. 
| In most houses a big fire was a must in order to keep 
crawling children warm. The cooking had to be done with 


the heat so intense one would almost blister face and hands 
while doing so. 
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Searcy County. My Dear 


Cotton and wool must be cleaned, carded, spun, woven, 
and dyed.* Clothes must be made and sox knitted. Soap 
making was a big chore, usually inthe “‘spring of the year.”’ 
Worn garments must be mended, floors must be scrubbed, ** 
ironing must be done and, Most important of all, babies 
must be born. 

This most important event was treated with indifference 
if not down-right cruelty. Little attention was given the ex- 
pectant mother. She still performed heavy tasks and had 
no prenatal care or, for that matter, no care by a physician 
in relation to her pregnancy. Many times no doctor was 
available. In childbirth she was usually attended bya 
“Granny Woman.’’** Many mothers died in childbirth and 
many babies were lost aborning. 

The babies that survived at birth were yet to overcome 
many conditions mitigating against them if they were to 
reach maturity. They must wear dresses long enough to 
reach the floor when sitting in mother’s lap. Baby’s feet 
must not be exposed, even in hot weather. That was sure to 
give it the colic. 

When baby took its nap the flies would call a convention 
and make rings of themselves around its mouth and eyes. 
There were no screens in the county until after the turn of 
the century. However, a cloth, called mosquito bar, became 
available and helped somewhat. Then there was the “‘paci- 
fier’’** to.keep baby quiet. Baby would suck it, then throw it 
on the dirty floor, then likely suck it some more. If baby 
survives these hazards it still must hurdle the most 
dangerous and most repulsive practice of all, the eating of 
food chewed for it by the mother. 

I hesitated to record this because it is so repulsive, but 
it is true and I give it to you in the raw. However, it does 
show how far we nave come. 


* Sometimes thread was dyed before weaving into cloth. 
In that way stripes could be woven into the cloth. The 
pioneers had many formulas for making colors. Here are a 
few: Yellow, boil hickory bark and alum tegether; Red, 
boil red puccoon; Brown, boil walnut hulls and copperas 
together; Blue, boil dock root and bitter vetch together. 
** Scrubbing floors was a major task. Thin lye soap and 
fine white sand was put on the floor, then soapy water from 
the clothes wash was dashed on and then scrubbed with a 
heavy shuck mop, then ‘‘renched.’’ The floor would be 
white but millions of splinters stuck up to get in bare feet. 
Ouchi ws’ Gosh 


4 a Midwife. 
¢ ° be ° 
* *** “Sugar tit.’”’ Sugar sewed in a rag. 
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d by horses on a treadmill.* 
built a grist mill onupper Bear Creek before 
cr that ground both wheat and corn. 

- Tirst organized school insthe county was taught in a 
log building about one and one-half. | 
miles down Trace Creek from the Ashley mill. 
__ The first cotton gin, as well as the first saw mill, was 
_ built at Lebanon.** 
_ _ *Old’’ Jack Leslie built the saw mill and John Weeks 

built the gin. | 

“Old’’ Jack Leslie*** also built a steam powered 
grist mill**** at Wiley’s Cove, about 1880, which ground 
both wheat and flour. 

The first hotel was built by ‘“‘Old’’ Jack Hensley at 
Lebanon about 1836.***** 

The first meadow in the county was sown byL. G, 
Kesner****** in the northern section of Wiley’s Cove 
township about two and one-half miles south of Baker and a 
little east on the Old Marshall to Leslie road via Maple 
Grove. This same plot is still in meadow. It has been so 
since 1870. 

In the first murder trial in the first Circuit Court at 
Lebanon the jury retired to a nearby paw paw patch to make 
its deliberations. After some time the jury decided there 
could be no agreement on a verdict without again hearing a 
certain witness who had testified in the matter. 

The jury, without consulting the court, called the man to 
the paw paw patch and again heard his testimony. 

The first roller (flour) mill was built by Wm. (Billie) 
Mays and Reden Baker at Duff in 1887. 

The first telephone lines were strung in 1902 by my 
father, Dan W. MclInturff for Dr. Reich of Everton, Ark. 
They also built the line on to Clinton, Ark. 

The first telephone exchange was built in Marshall by 
M. B, Storment in 1902. 7 








+ This sort of power was called ‘ground hog.’’ 
aoe The first county seat. 
via The city of Leslie was named for this man. 


**e* “Young Jack’’ Leslie, while a small boy playing with 
a rope in this mill, threw it over a snatt ana tne rope became 
fastened to the shaft and twisted the boy’s arm off. 

exes See drawing, chapter one. 

****** Great Uncle to the author. 
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ations in 188: 

The first balloon a 
The first airplane cane to Leslie 
fair was held there. ore # 

The first** railroad was built into the count ry in 1 
was then called St. Louis and North Arkansas Ry. 

The first stave mill was built by Geyhauser & Pa 

hausen in Leslie in early 1904. It was located in the mi 
of what now is Center Street about the middle of the block 
between Elm and Oak Streets. 

The first motion picture came to Marshall in 1911 or 
1912 and was shown in the old school house. 

The first automobile came in 1913 or 1914. 

The first improved road was built from Marshall to Har- 
riet in 1916 under the Alexander Road law, Act. 338 of 1915. 

It was known as District No. 1 

The petition for the improvement was filedin Judge J. F. 
Henley’s court (county) October, 1915. 

The assessors for the district weré Albert Garrison, 
Oscar Redman, and C, A, Watts. 

Commissioners were V, C, Bratton, president, J. H. Rob- 
inson, G. B, Moore. 

The commissioners’ report of October 9, 1916 states 
**¢11,000 in bonds. No other income. Overspent $276.58.”’ 

The road was about 12 miles long. The cost was a little 
less than a thousand dollars per mile for the right-of-way, 
clearing and grading. Little gravel hadtobe hauled because 
the route was clay and gravel base. 

Several farmers objected to the road crossing their land 
and also to the tax for it. 

Feeling became so bitter that some of the road machinery 
was ““‘DYNAMITED,*‘ Some farmers stood the builders off 
with shot guns. However, these same people were the road’s 
most ardent supporters after the benefits were manifest. 

The first vat for dipping stock for ticks was built about 
1916 with the same kind of opposition at the beginning as 
had opposed the road. 


— 
= 
a) 
eve 


* A complete history of all Searcy County newspapers is 
given in another section, “‘Towns,’’ Marshall, Leslie and Gil- 
bert, Chapter 16. 

** This was the only railroad the tounty ever had serving 
as a public utility. However, H. D. Williams Cooperage 
Co. had a company railroad to haul their timber. This road 
ran from Leslie to the head of Red River. 


we 
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County from 
Neal when he moved to the farm now 
Goddard about one and one-half miles 
> NV 1 square. This was in 1912 or 1913. 
t hay loader was bought by Green Thomas about 










a e first dairyman was James (Jeems) Holstead, just 
‘north of the Leslie Cemetery. He milked six to 12 cows and 
_ delivered milk to Leslie daily; about 1910. 3 

_ The first bank was the Marshall Bank, organized in 1901. 
Richmond Chandler brought in the first steam powered 
threshing machine about 1908 or 1909. | : 
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ZINC AND LEAD MINES a 
Evening Star Mine was 1ocryed! in 10-10 NR - 16 W 
east hillside of Haw Hollow near top of the hill as you go 
from Highway 14 to the mouth of Kimbrell Hollow. 

This mine was first developed by Ed Mays. The mine ; 
produced well up to and through World WarlI. A zs! mill 
Sat just below the mouth of the mine. . 
2. Allison Mine, nearby, was also a good producer of the 
Same type and also had a good mill. 

3. Jack Pot, located 8-16-N. R. 15 W., was a good re sess 
of high grade zinc. 

4. Tomahawk Copper Mine in 6-16-N.R. 15 W. soon fizzled 
out. 

5. Excelsor, in 7-16 N.R. 17 W., north of St. Joe produced 
well. 

6. Lucky Dog, six miles north of St. Joe was a good producer. 
7. Big Hurricane. 

8. Big Zinc 

9. Davy Crockett 

10. The Gains 

il. Round Mountain 

12. Miller and 

13. Roaring Hollow were other good ames of High 
grade zinc. 
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Mining : Section One—Chapter Fifteen 


The search for oil in this county has been limited. 
However, a few exploratory wells have been put down over a 
long span of years. 

In 1903, J. J. Shaffer drilled on the Jim Bratton farm, 
about three miles northwest of Leslie. 

At 168 feet, he found what was thought to be oil. 

A bit was lost in the well and the project was abandoned. 

, (Marshall Republican - Aug. 1903) 

Around 1908, H. D, Williams Stave Company drilled on 
Section 34, Twp. 14 North, Range 15 West toa depth of 
2005 feet. No oil was found. 

In 1920, H. M. Walker drilled on Section 16, Twp. 16 
North, Range 17 West to a depth of 1200 feet. Dry hole. 

In 1923, St. Joe Oil and Mining Co. drilled to a depth of 
1600 feet on Section 8, Twp. 16 North, Range 17 West, 
Dry hole. (Ark. Geo. Survey) 

In early 1960, Don Blair drilled for water on his farm 
on Buffalo River, just across south of Gilbert. He struck 
water at 150 feet, but the supply was not sufficient. Drilling 
continued to a depth of 600 feet when oil was struck. 

This well contained considerable oil and created excite- 
ment sufficient to cause the leasing of about 12000 acres 
of land for oil exploration. | However, only two wells were 
drilled and both holes were dry. 

Gulf Coast Minerals Management Co. drilled on NE 1/4, 
ve 1/4, Sec. 30, Twp. 16 N, Range 16 West, belonging to 
I, C. Rader - 1960-61. 

W. M. Murry drilled on SW NE, Sec. 6, Twp. 15 North, 
Range 16 West to a depth of 600 feet on L. T, Maxwell’s 
property - 1960-61. (Marshall Mountain Wave) 
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Searcy County, My Dear 


BAKER 

Baker was built following the coming of the railroad. 
John Kimbell* named the town Saratoga** and application: 
was made to the United States Post Office Department for 
_ approval of that name. However, the name was disapproved 
and the name Baker was substituted by the Department. 

Prior to the coming of the railroad the location was 
known as the ‘‘Gap of the Mountain.’’ 

At one time there were seven or eight stores, a grist 
mill, blacksmith shop and post office. 

Some of the early merchants were John Kimbell, George 
Kimbeli, Ben Treece, Tom Treadwell, Bill Sutterfield, 
tier a Sanders Store and Grist Mill, Clem Woods, black- 
smith. 

At one time Baker was perhaps the largest timber shipping 
point in the county, with the exception of Leslie. 

After crops were “‘laid by’’ the wagons came, literally, 
by the hundreds. A hundred wagons have been counted on 
the yards many times. I remember the conditions very well 
and I would estimate that a thousand wagons per week 
unloaded on the yards or in cars, in the busy season. 


BLANCO 

Most of the history of Blanco sleeps in the mouldering 
dust of nearby cemeteries. 

The once thriving little village sat on the banks of Calf 
Creek about two miles north of Snowball. It had a good store 
and livery barn. John Russell was the smithy and Bob Rus- 
sell and P. G. Hays were the doctors. Ben Thomas was an 
early school teacher there. The town had a conbination 
grist mill and flour mill and crusher prior to 1892. 


* Baptist Minister. 

** “Rev. John Kimbell informs us that we will have a post 
office at this place in the near future; it would be greatly 
appreciated by all and a great accomodation to the people of 
this county who have to go to Marshall to get their mail.’’ 
(Item in Marshall Republican; Saratoga Correspondent, 
March 19, 1907.) 
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Towns <— Section One—Chapter Sixteen 


CAMPBELL was namedvYor the people who settled there in 
1836. Most of them were named Campbell. 
_ They came by way of Batesville and, while there, pre- 
empted the land that was to be their home, for $1.25 per 
cre. | 
__ In this group were Wash, Jimmie, James H., Alex, * Wil- 
liam,** and Wade Campbell. John*** also came in the 
same caravan but went on west to Calf Creek and settled 
there, 
___W.H, Sutterfield, one time county judge, was a grandson 
of Wash Campbell. : 
__In setting up the little town, a post. office, store, grist 
mill, and blacksmith shop were established. 
__ The mill was powered by water on ‘‘overshot’’ water 
wheel. 
__ When the political township of Campbell was established 
it then included what is now Oxley, Clark, Long Creek, 
part of Big Creek, and Campbell townships. 
Most of the original settlers of the Campbell family 
removed from the county before the turn of the century. 
The Kuykendalls and Morrisons were also early settlers 
in Campbell township. 
The village is now little more than a memory. 


* Alex was a “minister of the gospel.”’ 

** William was also a preacher and made atrip to England 
to attend some type convention of religious leaders. The 
family was well educated. 

*** John was the only one to finish his life in Searcy 
County. He held many responsible positions during his 
life time. 
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Section One—Chapter Sixteen 
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Searcy County, My Dear 


DUFF 

The first “‘roller’’ (flour) mil in Searcy County was 
located in the little village of Duff onDry Creek. It was built 
by Wm. (Billie) Mays and Reden Baker in 1887. A Mr. Harri- 
son and son were the main carpenters in its construction. 
In 1898 the mill processed 19,960 bushels of wheat and 5, 227 
bushels. of corn. 

Mays built a sawmill* across the spring branch from the 
roller mill. It took its power from the roller mill by rope 
belt, over shev pulleys, across the branch. A cotton gin was 
soon added. 

Mays built a store at Duff ini877. 

The village also had a post office, blacksmith shop and 
afew homes. Dr. Perry G. Hayes practiced medicine there 
soon after the turn of the century. 

*‘Uncle Billy’’ Mays also pulled teeth. 

The railroad missed Duff about one-half mile. Instead 
of using the road from that short distance, the town was 
moved to the junction of the railroad and Buffalo River and 
the new town became Gilbert. 

So another, once prosperous, little village lives only in 
memory and that too will soon pass as the years weave a 
‘curtain of time and forgetfullness. 


GILBERT 
| The railroad quickly made a very nice little village of 
Gilbert. 
| Wm. Mays moved his store from Duff to Gilbert and a post 
Office was established along with a blacksmith shop and a 
hotel. 
'_ The town has the distinction of having the last saloon 
(not liquor store) in the county. However, it was washed 
‘away in the big rise of the Buffalo River in 1915. 
In 1917, the influx of a large number of people from li 
nois more than doubled the population of the little river town. 
A newspaper was established by the ‘“‘new comers’’ 
under the name “‘The Kingdom Harbinger’’ and was edited 
by Ben Battenfield. It lasted but a few years. 


A flour mill was built but it operated only a short time 
for growing wheat, as a food, in Searcy County was rapidly 
diminishing, especially in that section. 

A goodly number of the people who came to Gilbert, in the 
influx of 1917, remain and have contributed greatly to the 
economv of Searcy County and to its development. 





* Tom Matlock, about 80 years of age and who has been a 
fine mill right, says this sawmill was the only left hand 
‘**feed’’ sawmill he ever saw. 
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_ The removal of the railroad reduced the village to a 
quiet residential hidaway where old friends still visit and have 
big dinners and good times together. oo , 
The people who are living there are doing so because they 
love the place. Although ithas nota single payroll, it gained 
one citizen in the 1960 census over the 1950 census, while 
most other villages were losing population. © 


LESLIE 

The town of Leslie was first called Wiley’s Cove for 
John Wiley,* an Indian Chief of a small clan, in that section 
when the white man came. 
* Wiley had a brother named Owl who was chieftian over 
a small clan of Indians, about four miles from Wiley’s 
Cove, down Red River. His area was called Owl’s Cove. 

Ben Watts, who came from Wayne County, Tenn., a 
member of the Searcy County “‘Chained Gang’ and later 
fought with Co. M 3rd Reg. Ark. Cav. Vol. (U) told his son 
Charles B, Watts, now living, that Owl was buried in Wiley’s 
Cove and Wiley was buried in Owl’s Cove. Charles B. Watts 
says he has plowed up bones onhis farm in Owl’s Cove many 
times, finding two or three buried sitting in one grave. 


Before the railroad came in 1903, Leslie was only a tiny 
village with perhaps four stores, 4 grist mill, blacksmith 
shop and vost office. A good roller (flour) mill was built in 
1901. 

The city was incorporated June 19, 1902. 

When the railroad came the citytook on new life and soon 
became the largest town in the county. 

Geyhouser & Galhouse™ built the first stave mill which 
was soon followed by H. D, Williams Cooperage Co. and 
the Pekin Stave Mfg. Co. 


The H, D. Williams Co. Mill became the largest barrel 
factory in the world.* Hundreds’of men worked for them in 
the plants, on their railroad, on their trains, and in the: 
timber woods. .They also bought timber direct from land 
Owners as did the other cooperage companies. 

There also were hub mills, handle mills, and other small 
timber mills. A few years later Ed Mays established the 
Mays Manufacturing Co.,: which produced barrel staves for 
many years.’ Mays also built the first electric light and ice 
plants i” a ; 


* This company brought in many negro laborers from 
Popular Bluff, Mo. and built. houses. for them across the 
creek from the present town. That section of the town was 
dubbed, ““Dink Town.’’ — 
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Leslie was the terminal of the St. Louis and North 
Arkansas Railroad until 1907, when the road was extended > 
to Helena. $c 

The railroad shops remained in Leslie until the 1920’s. 

The “‘Dinky’’ Railroad was built by the H, D. Williams 
Cooperage Co., to haul its own timber from the head of 
Red River and also the territory between. The track was 
standard guage but the steep grades required a shay (side- 
winder) engine to negotiate the steep hills. 





South side of main street, looking northwest from the 
present post office. Taken about 1906. 

Note: The woman in the picture wearing ankle-length 
dress and making ‘“‘todo’’ over the boy and his yoke of 
calves. The author is persuaded that the boy is Bennie 
Lowe, because he is the only boy he remembers having a 
yoke of calves at that time. The author also remembers 
a Wm. O’Toole being in business in this row and confirmed 
the memory by locking at the first tall building on the left 
with a magnifying glass and found hig name on the hanging 
sign. 

A large portion of the hauling of that day was done by 
oxen teams, as can be seen in this picture. 
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The company also built a hotel in the city, far lodging 
was in great demand. They also built many company dwell- 
ing houses. 

Ed Crampton also ran a hotel on the north side of Main 
Street and about 80 feet west of Oak Street. 

There were also the Smiley,** the Lawrence, and the 

Brannum Hotels. (Note: The Brannum had large display 
rooms.) 


The first newspaper was the Leslie News, started in 
1903 by R. C. Walton. Barnett and Keener were its pub- 
lishers for some time. 

A, L. Barnett and H. D. Routzong were its editors in 
1920. It suspended operations for a few issues in 1920 but 
was revived by Routzong. 


Merlin L. Smith leased the plant in April, 1921 but it 
Operated only a short time. 

The Banner was started by J. O. York in 1909 but lasted 
only a short time. 


The Leslieite was started by G. A, Ward and E. B. Bed- 
ford in 1912, but was son discontinued. | 

The Trail Blazer, established by W. N. Lucy Printing 
Company, was afterward changed to the Herald. It was 
bought by A, C, Edwards who sold it to Frank H. Winborn. 

Somewhere in the many changes, M. Howard was owner 
and publisher of one of the papers. | 


The Farmers Bank was incorporated in May, 1905. 
It was followed by Searcy County Bank, American Exchange 
Bank, and Leslie State Bank. 


Corporators; B.F, Henley, J. A,Henley, J, F. Henley, 
V. C, Bratton, S. B, Daniel, C. C, Hatchett, N. W. Redwine, 
F, P. Greenhaw, A. Y. Barr, J. W. Smith, J. O, Cotton, 
T, F, Clemons, B. S. Reece, S, E, Hollabaugh, W, S, 
Mays, W. F, Reeves, T. J. Rogers, Z. Parks, N. M. Bratton, 
C. B. Smith. 


EARLY PHYSICIANS 

R. L. Russell, *** Dwight Robertson, Cleveland Holla- 
baugh, J. O. Cotton, John R, Wade, **** Dickens, 
E. G, Fendey, Ira Smith. 


** A livery barn, belonging to Smiley, burned in the winter 
of 1904-1905, destroying 13 horses. | 


*** Russell built and operated a fine hospital for that day. 
**** Also a Baptist minister. 
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Leena Bros & Britton ‘Grubbe & Bolee ISS 
O’Neal, F. P. Greenhaw, George Smith, Ca Ryr 
Jesse Griffin ** Stephenson-Knight & Co., Sam Mabr: 
Wilson Produce, Ben Thomas, Doubler, A. C, Edwards 
Canning Co., Leslie Bottling Works, Frank Mabry, 
owner, (Note; See ‘‘Soda Pop’”’ Chapter fp Folklore — ees 
sec., Dictionary old word usages.) a 











DEED (RecoReeD 
Book — PAGE bat 
County cLeRivs offi 
DeFp Tp F, Sa ™ 
WILEY'S Cove Longe” 


MeGUIRE CHAPEL 


THIS BUILDING SAT NEAR THE 
BANK OF TRACE CREEW IN 
Dink Tows" LesLiz Ari ANSAS, 
FACING EAST. 


- IT WAS BUILT 4BoVT {896 
AND WAS TORN DOWN IN 182.6 


POSE /rUYRENDALL ToLp oF 
CAMPING ON THIS CAMP GREON. 


IN {860,27 Was Usen BY WH 
CHURQHES OF ALL FAITHS, : 


DRUGS 
Kirkham, Clay, Dr. J. O. Conan Massingham, ea 
Sutterfield. 


aa Griffin, who operated after the turn of the century 
had been in business many years before. He served in the 
Civil War with his father, Clint Griffin, in the Confederate 
Army. y 
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MILLING -(Grain) 


“Old Jack Leslie, Roy Boyd, Grayson and C, V. Ryno, 
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BLACKSMITHS | ) 
John Ellis, Wilse Boyd, Zander Potter. 


BAND MASTER 
Bill Miller, Mrs. Bill Miller operated a Milliner Shop. 


1962 finds Leslie asleepy but lovely little town living with 
its memories of more prosperous years and forgetting the 
evils of the past. It still dreams of the rushing streams of 
hundreds of workmen coming from their work inthe evening 
with money to spend. 

While it now enjoys clean running water and indoor 
toilets, it forgets the hundreds of stinking outdoor toilets 
with their deposits polluting the water supply and breeding 
millions of flies which, when a person sat, tickled but it 
wasn’t funny. When the flies tired of that menu they went 
to the dining rooms and ate with the families. 
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“Uncle”? Jake Cypert 
driving Rock and 
Riley to Marshall 
with a load of 


*“‘cook’’ wood. (Note 
‘themud on the wagon 
wheels.) 





a pleasant place and ceear to pst hom ) 
They first called the village Raccoon Springs.* 
Upon becoming the county seat in 1856, the village w: AS 

named Burrowsville, in honor of D. N, Burrows. = 
In 1867. the name was changed to Marshall in honor of 

John Marshall, one of the site commissioners. 

Marshall was incorporated in 1884. 
It was incorporated as a townof the second class October 

7, 1890. The petitioners for incorporation were A, Y. Barr, 

Albert Wellborn,: A, G, Leslie, A. P. Treece, I. C, Morris, 

A, J. Redwine, and AS. Bromley. 

In 1889 the boiler of a grist mill, at one of the central 
springs, exploded. No one was hurt. John Will Kimbrell 
was the fireman. 


ATTORNEYS © wes, 
Ulysses Bratton, Grover Beaton: Albert Wellborn, Tom 

Arnold, Wm. Gilmore, Tom Watts, Jake Longan, A, Y. Barr, 

Wm. T. Mills, Ww. i Reeves, Jack Henley, and John R. Aday. 


Medical doctors serving Marshall and its trade area 
prior to 40 years ago: Waterson, A, J. Redwine, Sam G,. 
Daniel, E2gw. Wo0G;4b.pa. Fendley, Cleveland Hollabaugh, 
A, S. Melton, James E. Reece. 


ABSTRACTORS 
I, C. Morris, H.1I, Sheldon, Mack Collier, and Eva Griffin. 


m There were 36 springs within a two-mile radius from 
the present court house. Four have since gone dry. 
** Walt Hinchey was a boy of nine years when he came to 
the village in 1839. He told his son, Ben, who lived until 
1912, that the settlement was called Raccoon Springs at that 
time. Others also verify that name. 
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SOME OF THE EARLY BUSINESSES — ee ere 

_. James Eagan,*** Berry Greenhaw, John Melton, N, J. 
McBride, Cantrell & Magness, E. B, Harvey, H.D. & A. Horn, 
J. T. Hatcher & Son, and Marshall Drug Co. 

_. As the town developed, some others added were Pink 
Harris, Robertson & Hensley, V.C. Bratton, Reece & Treece, 
John R. Aday, J. C. Hollis, Dugger & Shultz, Jesse Wilcox, 
Tom Watts, Wes Aday, A. J. Redwine, N. M, Hensley & Son, 
Z. V. Ferguson, Hill-Fountain & Co., C, A, Horn, Melton & 
Lindsey, W. P. Hodges, Leslie & Sutterfield, Stephenson & 
Highland, J. C, Baker, S. A, Lay, S. E. Hollabaugh, Horton 
& Greenhaw, Oscar Redman, Rufus’ Blair, Stephenson & 
Smith, C, C, Taylor. Woody & Woods, Bromley & Hensley. 

In an advertisement in the Marshall Republican in 1903, 
these items were listed: Green Coffee, 11 Ibs. $1.00; 
Soda, 3¢ 1b.; 14 Ibs. rice $1.00; shingles (wood) $2.50 per 
thousand. . 

MILLS : | 

The first stave mill in Marshall was built in 1909 by 
The Cincinnati Cooperage Co. Will Yaggi and “Caps 3B: 
Haynes came in with the company and Yaggi continued to 
live in the city several years after the mill was removed. 

Thomas T. Millard established a stave mill 6 miles west 
of Marshall (Canaan Community) about 1910, with offices in 
Marshall. | 

“Old” Matt Sooter built the first flour (Roller) mill in 
Marshall at the turn of the century. In 1903 it was owned 
by Sooter, J, E, Treece and C, B, Cotton. 

This mill served as the first power house for the 
generation of electricity in the city. At that time the mill 
and electric system belonged to ‘“‘The’’ Johnson Brothers. 
However, sometime after Sooter built the mill it came into 
the hands of Oscar Redman and Oscar Stephens who operat- 
ed. it until the Johnson Brothers bought it. Tom Matlock 
bought the franchise for electric energy in 1918 and built 
an electric power house one-half mile west of Marshall. He 
sold the electric power franchise to H, W. Wright Sr. in 
1924 who operated it until he sold to A, P, & L. in March 
1949. Johnson sold the flour mill to Wm. (Billie) Mays. 
After a few years, Mays moved the mill to a siding on the 
railroad, where it crossed Center Street, and combined it 
with the roller mill he had moved from Duff, which was 
the first flour mill in the county, and made a much more 





*** The fact that Eagan was one of the early merchants 
in Burrowsville (Marshall) after moving from Lebanon and 
that his store burned while the county records were kept 
therein, indicates he was one of the proponents in moving 
the county seat. It also indicates a strong likelyhood of 
arson by the opponents of the move. 
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modern mill of the two. 

Buck Mays, William’s son, came into possession of the 
mill and built a cotton gin adjoining it. The roller mill 
engine furnished power for both. Both mills burned in the 
winter of 1928 - 1929, 

Buck Mays Sr. then built an up-to-date Cotton Gin* on 
Highway 65 about 300 yards west of the roller mill site. 


NEWS PAPERS 7 

After a short career, the New Era was suspended in 
1885. It was started in 1884 by Graves and Daniels. E, G, 
Mitchell, one time Circuit Judge of this District, was the 
owner for a short time with Tom Watts as its editor. 

The Dollar Times, started in 1887 by T. E, and Cecero 
Brown, soon folded. 

The Marshall Educator, by J. W. Blackenship,** was 
published in 1889 to 1902. 

The Mountain Echo was moved from Harrison to Marshall 
in October 1891 but suspended. 

The Mountain Wave -was established in 1892 by C, P, 
Colbert and Cecero Brown who published the paper for two 
years when they were succeeded by W. C, Plumlee who pub- 
lished the paper for several years. 

In 1897 M, Kuhn and Wm. A. Wenrick took charge of it. 
Mr. Kuhn retired after eight months. Mr. Wenrick con- 
tinued to publish the paper until it was consolidated with the 
Marshall Republican August 2, 1945. Wenrick continued as a 
partner and co-editor until his death in 1950. 

The Marshall Republican was founded in 1890 with Ulysses 
Bratton as editor. After a few years he was succeeded by 
Bill Hudson as editor and publisher. In 1897 Hosea Keeling 
and Frank Reeves leased the paper for a year. Mr. Reeves 
resigned to become County Clerk when Keeling and Albert 
Garrison bought the plant. 

In 1906 Garrison bought out Mr. Keeling. 

In February 1919, Garrison sold to Dan W. MclInturff*** 
who operated the paper until he leased the plant to Roy and 
Clyde Gray in 1924. The Grays operated only a short time 
until they subleased to Sam Garrison who relinquished his 
lease in early 1925. MclInturff then operated the paper 
until he sold it to James H, Tudo. late in the summer of 
1925. Mr. Tudor, with his sons, Keith and James, operated 
if unt James bought the interest of his father and his 

rother. 


* The last gin to be built in the county. 

** Blakenship was a well educated man for that day. He 
was superintendent of Marshall school at one time. 

*** Father of the author. 
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James Tudor continued the publication until he went into 
the armed forces in 1944, 

3 The paper suspended publication when Tudor entered the 
ea B’s. 

After his return from service overseas, Tudor consoli- 
dated his paper with The Mountain Wave August 2, 1945, 
Tudor and Wenrick continued to publish the paper as The 
Marshall Mountain Wave and The Marshall Republican 
until Mr. Wenrick’s death. 

Tudor and his wife, Lillian, are now its publishers and 
owners. | 

Both papers, at their inception, were printed on Wash- 
ington Presses and type was set bv hand. 

The piant. is now modern in most all respects and the 
paper is one of the state’s outstanding weekly publications 
under the banner, The Marshall Mountain Wave and The 
Marshall Republican. | 

_The Searcy County enterprise, an independent news- 
Paper, was started in 1912 by H, W. (Peruna) Patterson, 
who came from Tennessee. It made a good start but soon 
discontinued. 

In the early 1920’s, during the Ku Klux-Klan controversy, 
Frank Reeves published the Eagle, an Anti Klan paper for 
ashort time. | , 


CHURCHES: 


The stone Methodist Church building and the stone Church 
of Christ building, formerly Baptist, were built at the turn of 
the century. | 

The brick Christian Church building was built in 1909. 

The First Baptist Church’s edged stone and concrete 
trim building was designed by the author. However, a por- 
tion of the foundation was built in 1910-11 while a Mr, Dewitt 
was pastor of the, then Calvary Baptist Church, which had 
pulled away from the original Baptist Church on Range 
Street. The church was re-united in 1938 or 39 and the new 
building was started. 

Other churches built in recent years are Landmark 
Baptist, Penticost, and Assembly of God. 
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The first ‘‘bus’’ in Searcy County. John R. Aday and 
sons established a livery barn about 1910 and later bought 
the bus to serve all the hotels in Marshall and the railroad 
in town. 

The vehicle was also widely used as a hearse. 

Left to right-top: Paul Greenhaw, Tollie Cotton, Hubert 
Harris, Dewey Aday, Unidentified, Coy Smith, Lawson Aday, 
Joe Reece, Bill Goodman. 

Inside: Johnnie Branscum, Kuka Lislie, Charley Mel- 
ton. Standing: Frank Stockton. 
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The first automobile in Searcy County — Model T 
Ford 1913-1914. The boys, who felt “purty big,”’ 
sittin'in the car are (from 1. tor.) Riley Mainord, Joe 
Reece, Lawson Aday and Alva (Muggins) Lindsey. 
I do not remember the name of the man standing 
beside the car. He was a sales representative for a 
Ford agency. Many of us young blades gave 50c for 
a ride in the car—with our “‘sweeties’-—from the 
court square to the first railroad crossing, one-half 
mile West of town, and back. No one in Searcy 
County bought a car at this first demonstration. How- 
ever, Owen Bates and Zeb Ferguson, each bought 
one the following year. Incidentally, the Har 
Hotel is shown in the background. 
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Before automobiles came to the county, large groups of 
young people would take hikes together. This picture was 
made atop the Backbone Mt. (Lovers’ Leap) overlooking 
Marshall, September 1912. 

Left to right, seated; Alva (Muggins) Lindsey, Steve 
Michael, Ercie Adams (Mrs. Orville MclInturff), Della 
Stockton, Bertha Branscum, Goldie Stockton, Lora Cole, 
Laura Purdum (Mrs. Monroe Ashley), (face barely seen, 
Fred Bromley), Viola Boyd (Mrs. W. F. Reeves), Mrs. 
Stella Michael. 

Back: J. S. Wilcox, Oral Bohannon, Orville McInturff, 
(Charley Melton, with cigar), Dewey Acree, (hands clasped), 
Joe Reece, Monroe Ashley, Homer Hollis, Clifton Highland, 
Russell Rose, Paul Pyron, Tollie Cotton, and Hubert Harris. 
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THE OLDEST HOME 

Steve Treat lives in what is likely the oldest house in 
the county. The building was originally of logs but they 
have been covered with siding. Some rearrangements have 
been made but a large portion of the original house re- 
mains. The house was built during Millard Fillmore’s 
administration as president of the United States, which would 
have been 1850~1853. The building is located on the corner 
of Searcy and Glade Street with Searcy on the north and 
Glade to the west. 


The first school house in Marshall was built about 1866 
by John Morris, George Jackson, and “‘Uncle’’ Billie Tread- 
well. 

The walls were hand hewn logs andthe benches around the 
walls were split logs (puncheons) with peg legs. The wall 
served as backs for the benches. When the log building 
was outdated, a new one was built just east of the ‘‘Old’ 
cemetery. It fell down in a few months but was rebuilt. 

After a few years a new school building was erected on 
the block bounded by Main on the north, Ozark on the south, 
Walnut on the west, and Range on the East. The building 
was about 60 feet from Walnut Street and about the same 
distance from Ozark Street. It served the town until 
“Old Main,’’ on the present school site, was completed in 
1910. Bain Brothers were the contractors on Old Main. 

In 1949 the large grade school, on the south portion of 
the school grounds, was built. , Orville J. McInturff drew 
the plans and supervised its construction. In 1950 an 
addition on the north wing was built by J. S. Wilcox. 
Later McInturff added a wing on the south. 

The dining hall was built by Coy Horton in 1945. 

The cobble stone portion, of the dining hall proper, was 
built by Pate Drewery and Francis Horton in 1928 under 
Nobe McBride’s supervision. 

The “‘Smith Hughs,’’ wood, was built by Dan W. Mc- 
Inturtf. 

The gymnasium was built by N. Y. A labor and super- 
vised by Archie Hudspeth in 1936. 

The first section ot the junior high building was built 
by Monroe Kuykendall in 1958 and the west section by Doc. 
Treat and Henry Eaton in 1960. 

; The remodeling of ‘‘Old Main’’ was by J. S. Wilcox in 
1950, 
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HOTELS | 

1. Louis Long, an Indian preacher, built a hotel soon after 
Burrowsville was established in 1856 where C, F, Lay now 
lives. Boundaries: north by line where railroad later ran, 
east by Center Street, south by Nome Street, west by Glade 
Street. 

A livery stable was operated in conjunction with the 
hotel. 

2. Andy Stephenson succeeded Long at the same location 
and he was followed by 

3. Marg McCasland who Operated the hotel until she sold 
the property to S, A, Lay in 1918. The hotel was then dis- 
continued. 

4, Bynum Harvey operated a hotel where Andrew Horton 
now lives. Boundaries: north by Nome Street, east by first 
alley, west of Glade Street, south by Main Street. No west 
boundary as Nome and Main Streets join to form a wedge of 
the property. 

3. Noah Hatchett built a hotel and livery barn in the block 
now bounded on the North by Highway 65, on the east by 
Methodist Church property, on the south by Nome Street, 
and on the west by Center Street. The hotel stood where the 
post office now is and the barnstood where Hudspeth Motors 
now stands. 

Bynum Harvey bought the Hatchett hotel and barn be- 
tween 1890 and 1900. Harvey’s son, Philo, Succeeded his 
father in its operation. 

6. Philo Harvey sold the hotel and barn to A, T. Hudspeth 
around 1910. 3 

7. Hudspeth sold the hotel to C, T. Buckner and leased 
the barn to J, C, Hensley and George Hollis around 1910 or 
1911. The hotel discontinued operation about 1914. The 
succession of the barn’s ownership was Tom McCasland & 
Ross McDaniel, Leonard & Marvin Mathews, and last, Jim 
Rose & Wilson Branscum who discontinued its operation. 
8. Z, V. Ferguson bought the whole block, except for the 
Methodist Church property, and began to fill the block with 
permanent stone and brick buildings, one of which served 
as a hotel for several years. 

V. C,. Bratton built a large frame building in 1902 
that was a popular lodging place for travelers until 1932. 
It was bounded on the north by the railroad, on the east by 
Hugh Treece property, (in 1902 J, N. Bromley) on the south 
by Main Street, and on the West by Church Street. 

The Lindsey Hotel, bounded on the north by Main Street, 
on the east by J, C. Baker property (in 1905 Sid Smith), on the 
south by Cross Street, on the west by J. C, Baker property, 
(in 1905 Jasper Treece) was established in 1905. It is still 
being operated in 1963. 

Dan MclInturff and wife, Lizzie, operated a hotel in the 
east part of Marshall just south of Main Street, at its junc- 
tion with Highway 65, with the highway forming its western 
boundary. They bought the hotel inthe early part of 1919 and 
operated it until it burned in the late 1920’s. 
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An agreement to furnish the right of way for the St. 
Louis & North Arkansas Ry., from the east bank of the Buf- 
falo River to the ‘“‘Gap of the Mountain’’ (Baker) was made 
(perhaps 1902) by the business men of Marshall. : 

In lieu of that agreement they agreed to build a depot at 
Marshall for the railroad company. 

The list of doners and the amount they gave is as fol- 


lows: 

N. J. McBride 250.00 
Matthew Sooter 150,00 
5. G, Daniel 125.00 
J. W, Aday & Son 125.00 
Jes OKED 100.00 
Cantrell & Magness 100.00 
W. F, Reeves 75.00 
John M. Parks 75.00 
S. E, Hollabaugh 75.00 
V. C, Bratton 75.00 
Albert Garrison 75.00 
N. M. Bratton (‘‘Pope’’) 65.00 
Marshall Bank 50.00 
J. B, McCasland 50.00 
G,. B. Greenhaw 50.00 
C. A. Luccock 50.00 
J. A. Melton 50.00 
Benjamin Bratton 50.00 
J. F, Henley 50.00 
Bromley & Hensley 35.00 
M, A. Sanders 25.00 
Masonic Lodge 25.00 
Hill Fontain & Co. 25.00 
P. J. Harvev 25.00 
Reich Telephone Co. 25.00 
T. L. Arnold 20.00 
T, F, Glines 15.00 
John Kimbrell (sic) 15.00 
W. H. Jennings 15.00 
Andrew Lindsey 15.00 
‘Wm, Lindsey 15.00 
M, C, Smith 10.00 
B, P, Gray 10.00 
T. M, Gibson & Son 10.00 
L. C, Drewery 10.00 
LoLe I CAY, 10.00 
J. H, Eatherly 10.00 
W. T. Moore 10.00, 
C, M, Hollabaugh 10.00 
Boone Mainord 5.00 
John Legon 5.00 
Wm. Davis 5.00 
G, P, Duncan 5.00 
Jas. Wright 5.00 
Jacob Horton 5,00 
C, A, Horn 5.00 
J. F, Ashley 5.00 
A. W. Horton 5.00 TOTAL $2,020.00 
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This interesting and important Sidelight to the building 
of the railroad bridge across Buffalo River will give you an 
idea of the difficulties met in the construction of the rail- 
road. 

The superstructure was being put in place when heavy 
rains caused the river to imperil the bridge. 

Tom Tinker and George Newman, two men of rank in the 
railroad organization, started across the river in a boat, 
carrying a wire cable, with one end tied on the east bank 
and with intentions of tying the other end on the west bank 
to anchor the bridge against the water’s pressure, when a 
log struck the boat and overturned it. Tinker’s sleeve 
caught on a limb and saved his life. 

Newman drowned on what was to have been his wedding 
day. His intended bride was a Miss Kennedy. After 23 
days Newman’s body was recovered. 


PINDALL* 

Pindall in Prairie Township** did not exist before the 
railroad came but soon developed into a busy town and 
shipping center. Cross ties, bolts, staves, ore and sheep 
were some of the items shipped in large quantities. 

At one time there were five or six stores, a grist mill, 
school, blacksmith shop, and hotel. Oddly enough, the two 
churches have come in, in comparatively recent years. 

The little village is making a valiant effort to hold its 
own and is just about doing it. 

* First called Big Hurricane Switch. The name was 
changed to Kilburn, for Sam Kilburn. Then some of the 
citizens thought it sounded like Gilbert and changed it to 
Pendall, 

** Prairie Township was so named because that section 
had been denuded of trees by the immense flocks of pas- 
senger pigeons roosting in them, and breaking them down. 
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SNOWBALL 

In 1875 Captain Benjamin F. Taylor, who played an im- 
portant part in the development of Searcy County, erected 
a mill at Snowball (then Calf Creek) to grind wheat and 
corn for bread. This mill was powered by steam and ex- 
ploded November 20, 1879, killing four men. They were 
Bert Woodward, Andrew Cannady, Doc Griffin and Wade 
Campbell. The mill was rebuilt in 1880. Taylor also built 
the first cotton gin in Snowball. 

On March 27, 1886, land was purchased by the Masonic 
Lodge for the erection of a single building to serve the 
lodge, the school and the churches. The building contract 
was awarded to C, T. Collins for a two story building for 
the sum of $329.25. 

Discussion arose about what to call the building. In 
honor of Ben F, Snow, who was sheriff of the county at the 
time, they named it Snow Hall, and application was made 
to the U. S, Post Office Department to change the name from 
Calf Creek to Snow Hall. 

Evidently the person making the application must have 
written Snow Hall as one word, Snowhall, and the h was 
taken for ab, for the application was approved as Snowball, 
and Snowball it is to this day. 

The first hotel was operated by A. R. (Dick) Bradley 
about 1890. 

The first store belonged to Bill Taylor. 

The first blacksmith was a Mr. Lydy. (M, D.) 

John Campbell* also played an important part in the 
development of Searcy County. He came to the county with 
the Campbells who settled ‘‘Campbell’’ in the eastern sec- 
tion of the county. 


In 1912, John T, Karns established a stave mill four 
miles south of Snowball. He operated there several years 
before removing to Marshall where he continued inthe stave 
business and he also manufactured lumber for many years. 


* Campbell served as County Surveyor in 1838; County Judge 
in 1838 and 1840; Representative in 1842 and again some 
years later. He was a member of the Secession Convention 
1861 and was the first Senator from Searcy County under 
the New Confederate Constitution and later served as a 
Colonel in the Confederate Army. His daughter, Eliza, 
married John W., Morris, a lieutenant in the Union Army. 
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ST, JOE 

St. Joe was established about 1860. Early settlers were 
Bill Campbell, Ben Henley Sr., Dr. George Turner, Capt. 
Harry Love,* Decatur Robinson (Robertson (?) ), Matt Tyson. 

Phillip Fronbarger was the first post master. 

Capt. Harry Love and George Turney owned the first 
store in St. Joe. Others were Tyson & Butler,: Jim Adams, 
and A, C, Stephenson. 

The first school was in a log building 18 x 18 feet. Which 
also served as a church and lodge hall. 

Ambros Williams built the first grist mill. 

St. Joe originally (Old Town) sat about one~half mile 
west of the present post office on Mill Creek. 

The terrain and water made ideal conditions for a town. 

It was a aay’s drive from Richland, a day s drive from 
Wiley’s Cove and Marshall, and a half day’s drive from 
Tomahawk to St. Joe, where good camping could be found. 

These assembled wagons formed trains to Springfield, 
Mo. to market their produce and to bring back merchandise 
for the merchants of Searcy County. 

Dr. Rogers, Dr. Goggin, and Dr. Henley were additional 
physicians soon after the town was established. Other men 
who established stores in Old Town were Lee Cazee and 
Mr. Moody. 

After the railroad came in 1903 the old town began a 
decline and the ‘“‘New Town’’ began to develop. 

The Citizens’ Bank was organized April 23, 1913 and 
operated until the closing of the banks in 1933. 

Corporators were Sam G. Daniel, B, F, Henley, J. A, 
Henley, and A, T. Hudspeth. 

At first the town had a main street running north and 
south and good permanent buildings were put up fronting 
this street, but with the passing of the railroad and then the 
black topping of Highway 65, the town made its second 
adjustment by fronting on the highway. 

At the turn of the century and up until the railroad 
ceased operations in 1946, St. Joe was a shipping point for 
several zinc mines in the county. For several years the 
St. Joe Lime & Crushed Rock Co. did a thriving business. 


* An interesting sidelight on Capt. Love is that during the 
Civil War he was a captain in the Confederate Army. 
A photostatic copy of his company record shows nearly all 
of his men as deserters including Capt. Love. However, 
On another page he does make this report; “‘This company 
ain’t done any fitin since the Pine Bluff Fite, The men haven’t 
I reported deserted is in north of the Arkansas River 
fitin the Federals ever chance they get.’’ Love organized his 
company in Searcy County but it was sworn in in Yellville, 
Marion County. 
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STILL SPRING* 

Still Spring, two and one-half miles west of Marshall, got 
its name from a distillery (still) which was located there in 
the early days of Searcy County. 

“‘Nezer’’ Arnold established the still** and sold it to 
N. J. McBride who then established a store, grist mill, 
and cotton gin. At one time there were four. homes in the 
little village. | 

Mrs. Wm. T. Mills, daughter of McBride, who now owns 
the spring, gave the old burrs from the grist mill to Blake 
Luna. Luna, a nephew of Mrs. Mills, lived in Canada and 
placed the burrs in a stone terrace at his home. 

Therefore, a little Searcy County history is preserved in 
Canada. 


* In another section three versions of the ‘“‘execution’’ of 
a Union soldier at Still Spring is given. 
** The government guager at the still was John McCuiston. 


TOMAHAWK 

The exact location of the beginning of Tomahawk cannot 
be ascertained. However, the community was one of the 
earliest settlements in the county, although a post office 
of the name is not listed by the government printing office 
as late as 1882. 

A Mr. Price built the first grist millon Tomahawk Creek 
near Pilot Mt. about 1838. The mill was washed away in 
1868 and was never rebuilt. About 1870 Abel and Steve Stills: 
built a grist mill above the old location. This partnership 
was dissolved after about three years when Steve sold his 
share to his brother, Abel. Steve then built another mill 
about a mile below the old Pricelocation. This mill ground | 
both wheat and corn. He also built a cotton gin and a black- 
smith shop. 

About 1874 Calvin Lockheart added a grocery store and 
saloon. The site was then known as Needmore.* 

The community continued to grow and a post office was 
added and the little village became Tomahawk.** 


* 


* _ Aneedmore school appears in another section. 


In elections, Tomahawk could always be counted on to 
furnish some unexpected results. It therefore, became a 
by-word throughout the county to say it is doing this or 
they aredoing so and soon Tomahawk. Even in the summer, 
when a cool shower came or even a cloudy day, the by- 
word was “It is snowing on Tomahawk.’’ Or at the first 
shee weather in the fall, “‘It snowed on Tomahawk last 
night.’ 
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WITT SPRINGS 


The first store was on top of the hill north of the present 
town. It was set up by Joe’ Riceman about 1877, The next 
merchant was a Mr. Bottoms about 1878. Next was aman. 
named Munn 1884. Next was C, C, Abernathy, 1887, who | 
operated about two years. J.J. Heitt came on in 1888 and. 
operated until 1912. RTE sos ie gh A eat ey ea 

Witts Springs was established about 1814.*** But I have 
no record of the early settlers such as I have. already re-— 
corded of other sections of the COUNtY. ie Wiss: hee, 

At a spring east of. town, the name “‘Witts’’ was found — 
carved in a stone. For that reasonthe settlement was named 
Witts Springs. 

‘The pust office was established about 1874 with Gerald 
McEntire as postmaster, succeeded by a Mr. Casey, who 
was followed by L. W. Drewry.. Drewery was postmaster 
LS7B 0 1879"): : 1 athe Penta TOs aria tome 

Lee Nations served for about one year when J, R. Loftin | 
took over. . Loftin served til his, death in 1947 when his 
daughter, Xula Johnson, became the postmaster and is 
serving at this time, 1962, . °° ’ Th 


? 
vane ue 


The first blacksmith. shop was also on, the hill near 
the first store and was established about the same time, and 
was operated by Hardin Vesears. He sold to John Hensley 
about 1894. Hensley sold to M. D, Lydy and Lydy sold to 
Wash Nations about 1895. G, P. Ruff was the last smithy 
and it has: been, many years since he operated. yx 

‘The: first church was an old mill house worked over and 
dedicated in May 1895. are). i ; ys 
*- The: first, grist. mill and the first saw mill were, built 
about 1888, about one and one-half miles east Of the present 
town. As 4 : 

In 1892,: John Heitt and others moved a combination 
grist and flour mill and crusher from Blanco, on Calf Creek, 
to Witts Springs and also added a saw mill and shingle mill. 

Early doctors: were, D, R. Drewery, Stokes, Reeves, W. E, 
Bewley, Le Roy Strayhorn, Johnson, Dixon, Hamilton, and 
Ford. - : i , 

‘Aunt Sarah’’ Seaton, the source of this information 
Says there was a school before the Civil War but. she does 
not. know who taught. However, Ben Snow was one of the 
first teachers in that section and one of the first in the 
county for that matter., He very likely taught before the war. 


eo oacah Seaton, 86 years of age, says, “‘early teens.’’ 
However, she may bea little early onthis as‘her other dates 
indicate. aay nites Lovin ae 

* Evidently there is a missing link here, for I am quite 
sure that Loftin did not serve 68 years. The Marshall 
Republican of October 17, 1902 shows G, W. Drewery in 
this interim. It also shows Sarah Loftin (Seaton) as post- 
master in 1902, 
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At one time, Witts Springs had one drug store and six 
general stores where one could buy just about any of the © 
general needs of a farming community. Now the town has 
Diminished to one store and the post office, a good high 
school and a nice church building. Fourteen buildings 
have been destroyed by fire. 

A tanning yard operated in the town for many years. 

The town also had a harness shop from the early days 
and a barber shop in more recent times. 


ZACK* 

The present site of Zack was first called Kimbell** 

Springs. i , 

Kimbell, a Union sympathizer, rook his family to Spring- 
field, Mo. when the war began, but moved back when it was 
over. 

His married son, who was a Union soldier, was hung by 
Bushwhackers while he was home on leave. He was hung 
on the bank of the creek, just above the present bridge one- 
balf mile north of Marshall on old No. 1 road (later No. 27) 
now county road. 

This incident has been confused with the Still Spring 
‘*execution’’ (?), however, I believe I have them clearly 
separated. 

With the coming of the railroad, Zack quickly built up 
to a prosperous little town. 

It became a shipping point for ties, bolts, staves, and 
lumber; also strawberries and ore. Most of the ore was 
zinc. All were shipped via rail. 

From 20 to 100 wagons would unload daily at the shipping 
yard. 

The Blowing Cave, just across the creek from the station, 
was developed as storage by a Mr. Farr, who built a tram- 
wav from the heart of the cave to the railroad siding. 

At that time Searcy County had several large apple 
orchards and the cave was widely used for storing apples. 

At one time Zack had four stores, one blacksmith 
shop, a postoffice, a canning factory, grist mill, anda 
school about three-fourths mile up the creek with a very 
good building for that day. One room downstairs and one 
room upstairs, with 60 or more pupils and two teachers. 


* Named for Zack Johnson, a local landowner, when the 
railroad came in 1903. 

** For Basil Kimbell (no R in name) who ran a whiskey 
still and blacksmith shop and grist mill atthe spring. Kim- 
bell is supposed to have made counterfeit dollar molds for 
John Tabor. (See ‘‘The lost Tabor Mine’’ Chapter 18.) 
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Hickory Grove Sunday School 1909. Note: although this 
building sat near the Maple Grove School, it was called 
Hickory Grove. The building was razed many years ago. 

Six little ones front row, left to right: Alta Shipman 
(Mrs. J. D, Treece), Ben Watts, Ralph Shipman, Sibyl Watts, 
Lloyd Smith, and Jewel Watts.Second Row: Gertie Huckaby, 
Dewey Guthrie, Fred Shipman, Clessie Smith (Mrs. Delbert 
Bates), Grace Smith, Clara Watts, Lena Watts (Mrs. Troy 
Ramsey). Third Row: Elbert Coulson (leaning), Hobart 
Ashley, Eula Watts, Mattie Shipman (Mrs. Jeroah Stephen- 
son), Alta Highland, Arthur Huckaby, Lela Smith, Velma 
Smith (Mrs. Claud Stephenson), Veda Smith (Mrs. Glenn 
Ledbetter), Kate Meeks Yearns (Mrs. Page Thomas), Mrs. 
F, C, Smith, Mrs. Alice Hollabaugh Stephenson, “‘Uncle’’ 
Will Huckaby, Mrs. Arminta (Minta) Shipman. Back Row: 
Bertie Watts, Kell Yearns, Offie Shipman, Lucy Russell 
(Mrs. Roy Mabry), Maud Shipman (Mrs.. John Barnes) in 
the window, Rosa Huckabee (Mrs. Hammy Watts), Georgia 
Huckaby, Ciifton Highland, Bob Huckaby, Bev. J ackson, F.C. 
Smith, Newt Smith, Mrs. “‘Little’’ Boyd Watts, Mrs. Bob 
Huckaby, (in window, Willie Huckaby and Amos Watts). 
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The author had tried very hard to make the following 
rosters of World War I, World War II and the Korean Wars 
as complete as he could but the war. department does not 
have the lists made county wise, and to compile a complete 
roster would require $1.00 per name and I would have to 
know the names beforehand and then request the other vital 
information. 7 | : 

Through the Marshall Mountain Wave, I requested this 
vital information and had little response. 

These lists were dug up by personal contact, visiting 
cemeteries and research of old newspapers, etc. If there 
are any errors or omissions, please forgive me. 

WORLD WAR I ata 
ALLEN, JAMES C., CHIEF GUNNER 
107 Artillery. Killed in action August 28, 1918. 
ATKINSON, JOHNNY, PVT. : 
_. Died of influenza at Camp Pike, Ark. June 19, 1918. 
BAYSINGER, KIRBY, PVT. a 
CARTER, ISAAC, PVT, | 
C, A. 18th Inf. Ist division. Killed in action Aug. 
7; 918. . | 
DEPRIEST, JOHN P., PVT, 
Died April 8, 1918 Vancouver Barracks,Wash. 8th Cas. 
Co. Aviation Section, Sig. Corps. 
HENDERSON, ROY, PVT. 
Killed in action Aug. 8, 1918 in Meuse Argonne Sec. 
HORTON, HENRY : 
MATHENEY, FLAKE 
Died in Eccemoy France Jan. 30, 1919. 
McKINNEY, LONZO PVT. 
Died after the war of wounds received in action. 
RAMSEY, RANSOM PVT, 
141 Replacement Div., died Oct. 16 at Camp Mills, N.Y, 
ROW, CHARLEY 
SEE-PHENSON, -U..Z,:2nd Lt. 
Died non battle, 1918. 
TREADWELL, BUSTER ‘PVT. 
Shot. July 25, 1918, died Sept. 9, 1918, Meuse River. 
TUCKER,; MARCUS .L; 
Co. A Ist Inf. Div. Died May 27, 1917 Douglas, Ariz. 
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Shown here is a group of 69 men who left September 17, 1917 for 
service in World War 1. This picture was brought to the Wave Office 
by Theodore Sutterfield who was with the group. There were 46 left 
from Marshall and 23 joined them as Leslie. Mr. Sutterfield could 
identify all of them with the exception of about four. First row, left to 
rght: Blake Treece, Willie Watkins, Willie Massey, Charlie Massey 
Henry Horton, George Gilbert (7 and 8 not identified) Virgil Laymon, 
Herb Milum, Thomas Johnson, Everetit Stone, Forrest Baker and Clem 
House. Second row, left to right: Irvin Bray, Hugh Russell, Austin 
Gates, Lewis Mowry, Fred Nichols, J. Van Thompson, Harry Fye, (8 
not identified) Jim Harris, Walter Treadwell, Huey Ralins, Victor 
Jenkins, Sherman Bailey, Luther Strunk, Theodore Sutterfield, Leo- 
nard Fletcher, and Vardry McHlroy. Third row, left 'to right: Russell 
Hensley, Claude Stephenson, Hugh Russell, John Robinson, O’Neal, 
Rosco Horton, M.Daniel George Morley, Kem Morrison, Homer Kuy- 
kendall, Rack Kelly, not identified, Buster Treadwell & Arch Haynes 
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Killed - in action, 3 anuary 4 
BASHAM, ALONZO! 
Died of injuries. 7 
BLOUNT, BURL V. ~. aie ? 
| Pvt. Died of injuries. | ? SS ne oir 
BROWN, GUY) 5 5 aa 
(2) Lt: Killed in air accident at Et? Leonard Wood, 
Mo. September 1943. ) . eis 
BROWN, TALMAGE | 
T5 Died of wounds. 
BRYAN, KINSEY | rice. 2 
Gunner, Went down with U. s. S. oe Fine sunk i in 
action November 18, 1942, Seto Islands. 
COHEY, PAUL CEPHUS 
PFC Co. C 120 Inf. Killed in action January 13, 1945 
Thirimont, Belgum. 
CY PE Ra) LOGAN M, 
Pyt. Hurt in car wreck on way home on leave J uly. 12, 
1942. Died July 21, 1942. 
DAVIS, HARVEY 
PFC. Went down with ship April 20, 1944 - Mediterra- 
nian. No survivors. 
DODD, HUGH C, 
Capt. Died non battle. 
FOSTER, WILEY H., 
CPL. Co. C. 14 Arm. Div. Killed in action 2-7-1945 
France. 
GODDARD, BILLIE J. 
Sgt. Killed in action, Okinawa, June 5, 1945. 
GRAY, DON 
Seaman, Killed? %on7 0 ose. Little May 3, 1945. 
GRIFFIN, SHERMAN 
Pvt. Died non battle. 
HARRISON, JAMES K. 
Capt. Died non battle. 
HOLLABAUGH, SIMPSON B. , 
lst Lt. Killed in plane accident. Took part in more 
than 25 operational flights against enemy. Cited for 
meritorious service. 
HORTON, N, A. 
PFC 401 Air Born Div. Wounded October 1], 1944, 
Died October 3, 1944. | | | : 
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KEELING, PAUL RAY 
Bos’n. Mate. Died March 4, 1950 of wounds received 

| in action. . 2. 

KELLEY, DOYCE 
Killed in Italy 1945. 

Pas, WILLIAM Hy... - 

Staff Sgt. Killed in action 

MASSEY, RALPH: : 

PFC, Killed in action March 24, 1945 - Northern Italy. 

McBRIDE, CLAUD A, 

Killed in action February 1945 ~ Iwo Jima. 

MILLS, ROBERT TREECE | 
Capt. Shot down on combat mission to Manchuria, 
vicinity China. 

MONEYHUN, JAMES R, 

Staff Sgt. Killed in action. 

MORRISON, BILL 

RAINBOLT, JOHN THOMAS 
Killed at Pearl Harbor Dec. Jee aAeOm Uo. 5. Shaw. 

ROSENBAUM, AUDIE 
Navy. Died March 17, 1949 from disabilities in service. 

RUSSELL, WILBURN A, G. 

Pvt. Killed in action February 1, 1945. France. 

SHERRILL, BRUCE A, 

Pfc. Died non battle. 

SPANGLER, ULIE STEVE 
U. S. Air Force V~B-117. Went down with his plane, 
-Exterminator,’’ June 6, 1944, Camp Kearney, Calif. 

BOW ein JOE R., Pfc. 

TREECE: BLAKE A. 

I/Sgt. Air Base Caan France. Killed when Flying 
Fortress “‘Banker’’ went down August 8, 1944. Set. 
Treece was in the flight that brought Gen. Dolittle back 
to the states after bombing Tokyo. Received air medal 
and Oak Leaf Clusters July 4, 1944. 

TREECE, ERNEST 
Fidg. Co. 3rd Bn. 23 Inf. Killedin action December 16, 
1944 - Belgum. 

WATKINS, BUFORD BLEMUS 
Marines. Killed in action June I, 1945 ~ Okinawa. 

WeAbeS. CECIy T. 

T/5_ Killed in action. 

WEAVER, CLIFTON 
Pvt. 30th Inf. 7th Army. Killed Jan. 23, 1945 “‘Battle 
of the Bulge’ - Strassburg, Germany. 

WELLS, OWEN E, 

Pic. Killed in action. 

WEST, WEBSTER P, 

Seaman fc. 6th Div. Went down on U.S. S. Arizona 
December 7, 1941 - Pearl Harbor. 
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B Ridge,’ 
KYLE, DALE. RD i 725. 
Sgt. Killed in action. ver ¢ 

MASSEY, FRANKLIN C, at i 


“Ui6)) fonestatesa ae 5 , | 
RAGLAND, LESLIE DEAN , nae 
Wounded April 18, 1953. Died “April 19, 1953. Teed, 4 


PEACE TIME SERVICE CASUALTIES | ; 
ADDLESICH, ANTON JR. hts 
Ist Lt. 559 Air Born Se oe Killed June fie 19475 % 
Riverside, Calif. Se ae | 
MASSEY, HUGH JR. 4 
Died in hospital, Memphis, Tennessee August ey 1954. 
THOMPSON, EVERETT 
Died from disease incurred in service. 
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INTERESTING, BUT UNRELATED HISTORICAL ITEMS 
GUN POWDER. E aes | 


Gun powder was manufactured in two caves on Buffalo 
River during the Civil War. One cave is near Cane Island 
near the Henley farm, now belonging toL. A, Potter, and the 
other one is near the mouth of Short Creek. ea 

Large iron Kettles were used to reduce the salt peter, 
found in the caves, to powder. | . 

_ One of the kettles, as good as ever, is at the farm of 
Jesse Griffin on Red River about five miles southeast of 
Leslie. | ; 

The pot measures 39 inches deep and 72 inches in 
diameter. 


~ BEER SEED’’ BEER 

A non-intoxicating beverage used in the early days of 
Searcy County was made from “‘beer seed.’’ 

“Beer seed’’ looks somewhat like the seed of the old 
fashioned “‘Plum Granny.’’ 

The seed developed from the fertile joint germs of cane 
in the foam barrels at molasses mills. 

The seeds were placed in water with a very small 
amount of sugar added. The seeds then multiplied and brewed 
the. tasty beverage. 

The seeds developed rapidly, enabling neighbor to share 
with neighbor in the delightful drink. 

If the seeds were left too long inthe same water, vinegar 
developed and the seed could be lost. 

SALLET; SALIT; GREENS 

In the old days the need for “‘greens’’ in the spring was 
urgent. There were no deep freezers or other methods of 
keeping “‘greens’’ from season to season as we can today. 

The pioneers lived the winter through with little ‘“‘green 
stuff’’ so when spring arrived one could see the ‘‘wimmen 
folks’’ with old “‘case’’ (the broken case knife) cutting 
deer’s tongue, wild lettuce, elderberry leaves, thistle, 
lambs quarter, dock, and polk, and stuffing it into their 
double swung aprons for the “‘tonickin up’’ of the family 
when cooked with fat back or jowls. 


CORN STALK FIDDLE: 

One joint of ripe corn stalk was cut and knife blade was 
run under the two prominent ridges from end to end, and a 
thin piece of wood inserted under both “strings’’ at each end. 
Bow: made the same way. 
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CORN STALK COW: | 7 | 
One joint of stalk with four sticks for legs, four cuts of 
milkweed stalk for teats, they really gave milk, two sticks 
for ears, and one for tail. Head was a short piece of stalk 
on end of joint. ) aay f 


SLING SHOT: | 

A piece of soft leather about two inches wide and four 
inches long with holes in ends and a strong cord, about two 
feet long, tied in each hole. One cord had a loop to go 
around the wrist. Operator placed rock inthe leather, whirl- 
ed it around overhead, then turned one cord loose. Result: 
The rock could go twice as far as one could throw, without 
the sling. 


SQUIRT GUN: x 

Cut eight-inch joint of straight alder. Remove pith. 
Make ramod of any smooth straight wood shaved to fit 
barrel of alder. Rod to be about two inches longer than the 
barrel with handle somewhat larger. Wrap rag around end 
of rod or plunger in the barrel. Cut thin plug with small 
hole in it and fit in discharge end of barrel. 

TOY WAGON: 

“Running gear’’ and bed was copy of real wagon with 
the exception of the wheels which were blocks sawed off 
of black gum logs. The blocks were about one and one-half 
inches thick with holes bored in center to receive the axle. 
FLYING JENNY: 

Cut small tree about 30 inches above ground, Saw all 
around the stump about four inches from the top and leave 
a perpendicular dowel pin sticking up. This is left in the 
center of the stump by chiseling off the outside portion. 
Then cut a good straight sapling about six inches at the butt 
and about 16 feet long. Hew to about four inches by six 
inches. Bore hole at center point to fit dowel in stump. 
Nail a board on each end about eight inches wide and 12 
inches long, for seats. 

FLUTTER MILL: 

The flutter mill was simply a miniature water mill. 
FISH TRAP; 

A fish trap was made by building sides and ends of a 
frame about 14 or 16 inches deep, about four feet wide, and 
eight feet long. Headers about ten inches wide or high, 
were nailed across this frame at about 30 inch intervals 
with the bottom edges even with the frame. 

Slats about one and one-half inches wide were nailed 
longitudinally, or with the flow of thestream. The upstream 
ends were nailed on the under edge of the first header 
and on the upper edge of the second one and sticking over 
about one foot. This was repeated to the end of the frame. 

A dam of rocks was built to guide the fish over the trap 
where they were caught under the 12 inch overhanging 
ends of the slats. 
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WAGON BRANDS: 

We now have a wide range of makes of cars from which to 
choose. We boast of the qualities of the different makes. 

In the old days, people had few choices in selecting 
their wagons but that did not deter them from the same 
human impulse to boast of the qualities of their possessions 

Here are the brand names of wagons used in.Searcy 
County; Peter Schutler, John Deer, Fort Smith, Springfield, 
Dame, Moline, and McCormack. | 
WASH BOWL AND PITCHER: 

Proud of your bathroom? Well you have nothing on the 
household that boasted a wash bowl and pitcher in the ‘‘ good 
(2) old days.’’ 

In the summer time the proud possession was displayed 
on a wash stand orshelfon the porch so that all. could see it. 
LIVE YEAST; 

Live yeast was obtained from a small vine, somewhat 
like a morning glory vine. The powder in the pods was 
dried in the sun and made a fairly good yeast. 

CYCLONE 

An unusual storm traveled all the way across Searcy 
County August 1, 1896. Although*it hugged the earth all the 
way from Witts Springs to Big Flat, no one was killed, but 
much property was lost. However, several persons had 
narrow escapes. 

A big picnic was held in Marshall onthat day and a large 
crowd came on horseback from Duff. 

The following persons were in the group: Zeb V. Fergu- 
son, Manie Myatt, Alvin Moore, Nora Moore, Ebe R. 
Ferguson, Martha Moore, Joe Harris, Lela Myatt, Dr. 
Perry Hays, Jim Myatt, Poley Watts, Elisha Moore, Frank 
Reeves, and Thurman Hays. 

The storm caught these people on their way back home, 
injuring Zeb V. Ferguson seriously. He recovered after 
some time. 

A tree fell on Alvin Moore’s mule, killing it, but Alvin 
was not-hurt. 


A house was blown away near the mouth of Spring Creek 
where a dance was in progress. No one was hurt. 

Thomas Winn was blown 150 yards and landed in a hole 
where a tree had been uprooted. Bythe light of the lightning 
he found a bowl of butter in the hole. 
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A LETTER FROM HOLLY SANDERS, 85 YEARS OLD, WHO 
KNEW MARY J ANE KIMBELL, DAUGHTER. OF BASIL 
KIMBELL.* : 

Quote: ‘‘Bazel Kimbrell (sic) ** and his wife, Betty, had 
a youngest child born at Zack in 1849 named Mary Jane 
Kimbrell. While a child and until the Civil War began, her 
father, Bazil Kimbrell, operated a grist mill*** of his own 
construction and a blacksmith shop and a whiskey still at 
Zack. He also made the molds for old man Tabors silver 
mine, so Mary Jane said. 

William Kimbrell, oldest son of Bazel, was hung by Jay- 
hawkers above the spring north of town (Marshall). The 
outlaws were in sympathy with the south. Bazel and family 
went to Missouri at the beginning of the war and came back 
after the war was over.”’ 

Others tell me William’s family witnessed his hanging. 


* Substantiates my history of Zack and The Lost Tabor 
Mine. 

** Basil Kimbell or Kimball. 

*** This was the only ‘‘Undershot’’ water mill ever built 
in the county. 


THE LOST TABOR MINE 

Where there are caves there are legends of lost treasures 
or lost mines, and Searcy County is no exception. 

Silver Hill, a community nine miles north of Marshall on 
Highway 65, got its name from anIndian legend of a fabulous 
silver mine in a cave somewhere near the abandoned 
rock school building of that community. 

However, no silver mine has ever been found in that 
area and as far as the author has been able to learn, no 
mine of any value has ever been found in any cave in Ark- 
ansas. 

The legend of “‘The Lost Tabor Mine’’ is recounted here 
because it was used as a front to cover a fact. (a crime) 

Just after the close of the Civil War, a John Tabor came 
to the county via Batesville. On his arrival at Batesville, 
he learned a large smelter had been burned just before the 
close of the war. He looked over the ruins and observing 
a large amount of babbitt metal, a white anti friction alloy, 
composed of copper, antimony and tin, went to the Federal 
authorities and bought the residue of the fire. He then 
bought a wagon and six big horses and started to Searcy 
County with as much of the babbitt as he thought the teams 
could pull over the hills. 

Tabor came into the Buffalo River hills as unobtrusively 
as apes ic! with what was ostensibly, machinery to build a 
mill. 
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He set up camp near the Low Gap ford on the Buffalo 
River and began the arduous task of getting the babbitt 
into a cave which was accessible only by rope ladder. He 
is supposed to have let himself down the bluff by rope, a 
few feet at a time, drilled a hole, inserted a cedar peg, and 
repeated the .pcocessi until he stood on the ledge at the 
mouth of the cave 50 or 60 feet above the river bed. With 
these pegs as foot holds, he could readily pull himself up or 
let himself down with a rope anchored to a tree at the top of 
the bluff. ms ot are 

__In this unusual and secluded hideaway, Tabor cached the 
babbitt and began exploring that section of the country as if 
he were trying to find a silver mine and a place to set up a 
grist mill. 

After a few weeks, he appeared at Isiah Ezell’s with, 
what he called, a bar of silver. 

Obviously the time had come for the need of confederates 
in his counterfeiting scheme. 

He made Ezell believe he had really discovered a rich 
Silver mine. Tabor cultivated the friendship and trust of 
Ezell, even taking him to the cave and showing him the bars 
of babbitt he had molded. He made Ezell believe it was all 
silver and told him they could both become rich if they had 
some dollar molds. Desiring to stay in the background, 
Tabor insisted that Ezell find some one he could trust and 
get the molds made. The temptation was great. Confederate 
money was worthless and little Federal money could be had. 
Finally Ezell went to Bazil Kimbrell on Brush Creek (now 
Zack) and got Kimbrell to make the molds. 

For some time the men were quite successful in passing 
the counterfeit dollars, for everyone needed money and few 
‘knew the difference in counterfeit and genuine money. It 
was so early after the war that law had not been fully re- 
established, therefore many were eager tofind just where the 
silver (?) was coming from. Suspicion bred suspicion and 
soon Tabor began to believe Ezell had divulged the secret 
of “The Silver Mine.’’ Tabor went to Ezell’s home, called 
him out and killed him. 

Ezell had many friends and the feeling was so great 
against Tabor that he left the county. Feeling continued to 
mount against him. A large posse formed with the intention 
of killing Tabor. 

In forming the posse, the men went to Bob Reeves, ** in 
the Tomahawk settlement, and asked him to go with them. 
He refused. Reeves told them he deplored the killing as 
much as they but he did not want to have any part in mob law. 
He plead with them to give up the idea and help re-estab- 
lish law and order by preferring charges against Tabor and 
pressing the charges when he was brought to trial. 

The men refused to listen to Reeves and went on without 
him. When they arrived at Batesville they found some 
Revenue agents and told them the story and were deputized 
to help capture Tabor. 

However, Tabor had other ideas and died in a gun battle 
with the Searcy County men and the “‘Revenuers’’ and took 
with him the secret of “‘The Lost Tabor Mine.’’ 
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COL. SAMUEL LESLIE’S SON, ARCHIBALD YELL, KILLED 
BY BUSHWHACKERS IN 1862. 

*‘Old’’ John Leslie, a brother of Col. Samuel Leslie, 
lived in Owl’s Cove. Heand Samuel’s sons, John and Archi- 
bald Yell Leslie and another young man were captured by 
Bushwhackers and marched toward Burrowsville, Night 
overtook the party on the east side of the Backbone Moun- 
tain at the Steve Wallace Spring, about two miles East 
of Burrowsville (Marshall). ‘‘Old’’ John became aware of 
the outlaws intentions of killing him and the boys and tried 
to warn them to try toescape, but Archibald and the unknown 
boy never got the signal. ‘‘Old’’ John watched for a chance 
and after dark dashed into some thorn bushes followed by 
““Young”’ John and they escaped by crossing the hills back 
to Owl's Cove in the night. 

The outlaws then killed Archibald Yell Leslie and the 
unknown young man. 

It is not known how they were killed but Nancy Noland, 
who lived at Steve Wallace’s, heard the men groaning all 
night. 

The family was afraid to go to see about the men. 


PRE CIVIL WAR HOME 

The hand hewn log building, which Johnnie McDaniel 
built for his home before the Civil War, still stands near the 
Pleasant Grove Cemetery. 


SURVIVOR OF MT. MEADOW MASSACRE 

Wm. (Bill) Twitty Baker, who survived the Mt. Meadow 
Massacre, spent a great portion of his life at Leslie 
in Searcy County. 

When the author knew him he was engaged in the hauling 
and drayage business. 

I remember he drove a very beautiful and very large 
dappled gray horse. 

Mr. Baker worked the horse single for he was plenty 
strong to do the job. 

Wm Twitty Baker was born November 15, 1856, and died 
January 31, 1937. He is buried in the Leslie Cemetery. 


’ 
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THE LAST LOG SCHOOL HOUSE | Me 

The last hand hewn log school house, in Searcy County, 
was located near the mouth of Short Creek in the Northeast 
section of the county. on | | | 

Vernon Cypert taught the last school in it in 1920. 

Cane had been planted around the building and Vernon 
knew the children would chew and suck the juice from the 
cane, no matter what. To make things easier, he staked 
off four rows for the children and wrote the owner, Pink 
House, to cut his cane soon if he wanted to get any of it, for 
he doubted he could save it. 





A week passed and the four rows were gone and Pink 
House had not come. Vernon staked off four more rows. 

The second week passed and four more rows of cane 
juice had gone down the “‘drain’’ and Pink had not come. 

To shorten the story, the cane was all gone when Pink 
finally arrived. When he learned what had happened to the 
cane he just laughed and went on his way. 
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MECHANICAL COTTON PICKERS AND TALKING 
MACHINES 

The first mechanical cotton picker in the world was 
likely invented by Newt Keeling, a native of Searcy County. 

~ About 1910 or 1912, Keeling took his machine to Texas 
and made a demonstration for the International Harvester 
Company. The machine worked but had some flaws which 
stalled the sale of the machine. Keeling did not have enough 
money to complete the machine, after itwas demolished in a 
train wreck on its way home on the Missouri and North 
Arkansas R. R., which had just gone into the hands of a 
*‘receiver.’’ No successful mechanical cotton picker came 
on the market until 1937 when the International Harvester 
unveiled their machine and the Rusk Brothers made their 


demonstration. ; 
Keeling’s sons think the International Harvester Company 


developed their father’s idea. 


Keeling is known to also have developed a talking 
machine. 


J. P. Eagle Speaker 
Thos. W. Newton, Clerk March 23, 1885 
Little Rock, Arkansas 


Dear Martha, 

The Legislature will adjourn Friday at 12 o’clock with- 
out a doubt - that will be the 27’’ of this month - Me and 
Capt. Jinnings are both on the Committee of Enrolled bills- 
We will have to stay over until Monday morning- which will 
be to day week we will leave here next Monday at-half after 
Eleven o’clock- to Morrilton- then from there to Captain 
Jinnings- we will get to Captain Jinnings Wednesday night 
after we leave here Monday- which will be the first day of 
April- You get brother Scroggins to meet me there at 
Jinnings Wednesday night of Ist day April with something 
to ride home- as he knows where Jinnings lives at- Near 
the old Hunter place 5 miles from Clinton ‘on Choctaw- May 
thé Good Lord bless You) 

J, W, o. LCesle 


peor 

Let him bring old Bill or Cate will do- if Joe is riding 
any- Frank can work at something else- while Bro. Scroggins 
comes there for me- or if Bro. Scroggins hates to quit his 
work to come- tell Frank to work in his place for him while 
he comes and that will be same to me as if he was to work 
at home the same time. 

J. W. 5S. Leslie 
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The following letter from J, A, Thomas to (“‘Erv’’) Ship- 
man, his father-in-law, is pathetic and gives a vivid picture 
of the sharp divisions, even within families, of loyalties 
to government. | a> i | . | 

Thomas and Shipman** and others, of the family, fought 
with the Confederate forces. 

The husband of ‘‘Mrs.’’ (Martha) Hollabaugh*** served 
with Union forces. Manuel Hollabaugh, her brother-in-law, 
also served in the Union Army, 

The Thomases, Hollabaughs and Shipmans were inter- 
related to a complex degree, hence the effort of Thomas to 
re-establish the old ties. , 


Mr. Shipman* (Ervin) Robinsville P, O, 
Red River Co., Texas 
Dear Sir 
I write this buleaving you to be intimate with my rela- 
tives and those who I hope or my friends I for one have no 
animosity against anyone who was ever my friend as 
such I buleave you to be. I for one do long to see the dark 
cloud of disopation, which has overhung our once hapy and 
prosperous nation, in tirely disappear, and I do hope that 
deformed face of hard times dishonor may never appear 
again and that of starvation May never com to mar again 
Tho I have saw it I do thank God that my family has bin blesed 
with som of the comforts of life ali the while, tho I do not 
now whether I was untitle to them to any of them or not. I 
would say that I have not reformed or changed so much I can 
not discover in injurey done me while I write I wold say 
tho with pain we hav lost our youngest child Alexander 
Preston he decease Oct. the 21-66 # Aged 14 months and 
2 days’ The rest of my familey or well and we do hope 
thes lines may find you and familey well, it was under the 
utmost Oppression of sorrow we heard of the death of Mrs. 
Shipman** now Mr. Shipman if you would condecent to cor- 
rispond with me one who is your friend and ever trusty 
can you tell us anything about our mother Mrs, Hollabaugh, 
Catharine & John & Manuel & Rosaanan & C. A, McCarn 
& brother Chester (Thomas) I wish you to inquire of them 
why they havent written to me or they afraid to write to me, 
hav they no paper pen or ink ther must be som cards for 
this do they not get my letters, wee hav never heard from 
then sents July 23rd 65 nearly two years this was by a kind 


** “Erv’s’’ son served in the Federal Army. 

***"Mother’ of J.-A; Thomas, who wrote the letter. The 
letter .is the property of Ola Shipman Blair and Myrtle 
Shipman Franks, 


*  Father-in-law of the writer, J. A. Thomas. 
** Mother-in-law of the writer, J, A, Thomas. 
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letter from our mother Mrs. Hollabaugh: Parson Wilks of 
Mo. told Seaburn he had saw Ephrom Fulbright of Mo. 
who had passed threw your country staid all night with Mr. 
McCarn (NOTE: In respect to the family; a portion of the 
letter is here omitted) O,J.Mc. ais... 


I shal moove to the frunteers of this state soon two or 
three hundred milds west of this Seaburn is all ready gon 
I would be gladtohear from your country before I start so no 
more but remain your friend until death 

J. A. Thomas 
Direct your letter to 
Robinsville PO 
Red River Co. Tex. 


I wish you to show this to my friends if I hav any I 
would say to them wee would be glad to hear from them I 
would be glad to continue writing to them tho we do not like 
to speak and not be spoke to. , 


MEAL TIME AT THE FAMILY TABLE 

The table was set with the plates bottoms up, with 
knife and fork on the right. The ‘“‘Silverware’’ was case 
steel with bone covered handles. The knives would cut. 
““You’d orter hy-y-erred’’ ‘‘Pa’’ as he tried to cut meat with 
“shore nuff’’ silverware. I remember some of the remarks 
when ‘silverware was first introduced into the county. One 
oldtimer said, “‘The only thing I can say fer the dang 
knives is, they do hold peas purty good.’’ 

When one wanted food that he could not reach he said, 
“‘Thank you for some of the bread or please for some of the 
bread or please for some potatoes, etc.’’ 

“‘Saucerin’ and blowing the coffee’’ was ritual that kept 
the blood pressure down and kept the word, “‘nervous 
tension,’’ out of the hillman’s vocabulary. ‘“‘Pa’’ would 
slowly pour the hot coffee into his saucer, then rake the 
bottom of the cup across the edge of the saucer “‘sorter’’ 
like ma made me clean my feet, but there would always 
be several interlocking rings around pa’s plate after every 
meal.* Pa would then lift the saucer and blow on the coffee, 
making it ripple and dance like it ‘‘wuz’’ happy. Then he’d 
take his fork in the other hand and hold his mustache ‘“‘outa’”’ 
the way while he sucked in the coffee with a not too musical 
swishing sound and then release the air he’d sutked in 
with an ah-h-h~ah ah, that seemed to tell the whole family 
that all was well with him and the world. 


* When linen began to be used for table cloths, the cup plate, 
about three inches across, was widely used to keep from 
making coffee circles on the cloth. 
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OLD TIME REMEDIES 


BAD BLOOD or SLUGGISH BLOOD 
Sulphur and molasses taken internally to add iron to 
blood; drink water in which rusty nails have soaked. 
BACK ACHE OR THRASH 
Put old shoes under bed, wrong side up. Breath from 
person, born after father’s death, blown into mouth of 
patient. 
BED WETTING 
Tea from lining of chicken gizzard. 
BEE STING 
Poultice of chewed tobacco. 
BELLY ACHE 
Baking soda. 
BLEEDING 
Soot. 
BOILS 
Mullein root and hickory bark. 
CHICKEN POX 
Take patient to chicken roost, Scare chickens off the 
roost and if one flies over the patient he will improve. 
CHILDBIRTH 
Tea from black haw and bark from north Side of Red oak 
to ease pain. 
CHILLS 
Tea from white ash bark. 
COLDS 
1. Horehound tea; 2. Onions; 3. Beeswax; 4. Camphor 
and turpentine; 5. Coal oil on sugar. 
COLIC 
Calamus. 
COUGH 
1. Hickory; 2. Mullein; 3. Horehound; 4. Wild Cherry and 
Sugar; 5. Sugar on onion; 6. Red pepper, alum and 
vinegar. 
CONSTIPATION 


May apple roots. 
CROUP 


I. Pole cat fat; 2. Drop of Blood from Bess bugs 93, 
Sugar on onion. 


DETERGENT 
Jimson weed. 


DIARRHEA 
1. Blackberry juice; 2. Elm bark Scraped downward. 
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EAR RGiiee eS aibonish | 
1. Sweet oil; ae rine smoke blown 
FEMALE TROUBLE | ' | 
__ Wahoo bark in bitters. MET 
FEY KICEER = . a 
12 o’clock weed beaten to pulp. Sprinkle w with s ugar and 
molasses. (poison) . ‘ 
FRECKLES . alti i abs. is i 
- Wash face in ntiiayy water. a ips ty c “ee 
GRASS CUTS (a split in skin under side of toe) — a cial 
Yarn string through cut and tied saosin OCs rar 
GOITER 
Water cress and sweet milk. 
GRIPPE (La Grippe) 
Rattle Weed 
HEAD LICE 


Oa) ROL ee eed “persips ity’? (Red Precipitate).* 
3, Red Mercuric Oxide.* its cipitate).*; 


Remedy dangerous. Systematic poison could result. 


HEADACHE 
Mustard seed and vinegar. 
HEART 
Digitalis. 
HERNIA 
Cut onion in half and rub on hernia, stick halves back 
together and bury. 
HICCOUGH 
{. Scare; 2. Nine swallows of water; 3. Hold breath. 
HIVES 
Catnip tea. 
ITCH 
Rub on sulphur and grease for three successive days 
then bathe in hot water, to which has been added juice of 
boiled poke root, and good portions of home made lye 
soap. 
KIDNEYS 
Poor John. 
LAXATIVE 
May apple root. 
MAD DOG BITE 
1. Mad Stone; 2. Owl eggs; 3, Melt of an albino deer. 
MEASLES 
Sheep pill tea to break them out. 
NAIL WOUNDS 
Soak in coal oil. 7 
NOSE BLEED 
1. Repeat Ezekial 16~6; 2. Put dime in roof of mouth. 
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PANACEA 
Nut sedge (Cyperaceous Sedge) 
PHTHYSIC 
Life everlasting. 
PNEUMONIA 
Dickney. 
PREVENTATIVES 
1, Wear a small piece of asafoetida on a string around 
neck; 2. Buckeye in pocket; 3. Ax under the bed. 
RING WORM , 
1. Walnut hulls; 2. Gun powder 
RHEUMATISM 
1. Bee Sting; 2. Red worm oil. « 
SCURVY 
Scurvy lily root poultice. 
SEDATIVE 
Sweet anise 
SICK STOMACH 
Elm bark, scraped upward. 
SNAKE BITE 
1, Cut fat hen open and place on bite; 2, Coal oil; 3. 
Spider weed poultice. 
SORE EYES 
Yellow Pucoon root. 
SORE MOUTH 
1, Persimmon bark; 2. Tobacco. 


SNEEZING 
Look at end of nose with both eyes. 
SORE THROAT 
1, Tie dirty yarn sock around neck overnight; 2. Warm 
salt water. 
STY ON EYE 
1.. Rub tom cat’s tail in eye; 2. Chant verse: Sty, Sty, 
leave my eye, catch the next one going by. 
SWELLING 
1.“‘Irish’’ potato; 2. Fat meat; 3. Moistened tobacco leaf. 
TEETHING 
Rabbit pill tea. 
THRASH 
Same as backache. 
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TICKS 
Brush with penny royal. 
WARTS 
Stump water. 
WORMS ; 
1. Boil Mulberry root to candy; 2. Jerusalem Oak. 


Uncle Billie Weaver’s* pills. Courtesy of A, C. Horn 
and Mary Frances Harrell, in ‘‘Galavantin around the Cove’’: 
1 oz. Rhubarb, J oz. Aloes, 1 oz. Golden seal, 1 oz. cohosh, 
1 oz. burdock, 1/8 oz. podophlyn, 1/8 oz. Leptandrin, 1/8 
oz. poke root, 1/8 oz. blood root, 1/8 oz. peppermint 


Common names of above receipe: 
Golden seal - Yellow Puccoon 
Blood Root - Red Puccoon 
Podophlyn - May Apple Root 
Cohosh - Squaw Root 
Leptandrin - Black root, or Culver’s root. 


A resident of Wiley’s Cove for many years. 


OLD REMEDIES FOR SICK STOCK 


HORSES: 
COLIC 
1. Keep horse on the move. 2. Bleeding was a cure all. 
3. Drench with water and soda. 
DISTEMPER 
Inhale chicken feather smoke. 
LAMPERS 
Cut gums. 


COWS: 
BLOAT 
1. A stick tied crosswise in mouth; 2. Stick knife through 
to the hollow about level ‘vith hip and forward 6’’ or 8’’. 
HOLLOW HORN 
Saw off horn, fill hole in head with salt. 
HOLLOW TAIL 
Split tail and fill with salt. 
LOSMGUD 
Feed greasy dish rag. 
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DICTIONARY OF OLD WORD USAGES 


‘A BODY 
Person 


ACTUAL AND CANIDY 
Actual and candidly. 
SreeeRRED 
Afraid 
A GOOD SCALD 
Well done or well performed. 
AIRISH 
Chilly 
AS FER THAT 
As far as that is concerned. 
A WHOOP AND A HOLLER 
Distance measured by voice. 
BALD FACED 
Daring. 
BATTLING STICK 
Paddle used in washing clothes. 
BEATIN’ EST 
Perplexing, Odd, Unusual. 
BETWIST A ROCK AND A HARD PLACE 
Delemma 
BILE 
Boil (a sore). Boil ( bubble by heat). 
BLUE JOHN 
Skimmed milk, sometimes PS Biink ys 
BOOGER 
Devil or other outlandish thing. 
BOARD TREE 
Straight grained tree which would easily split into boards. 
BOUNDEN 
Obligated, Obligation, Bet. 
BOWEL COMPLAINT 
Diarrhea. 
BROGANS 
Extra heavy shoes. 
BUCKING STOB 7 
Stob driven in bale of cotton, when hauling, for the driver 
to straddle, to keep from falling off. 
BUCKING THE GIRLS 
Line up outside the meeting house and trying to go home 
with one. 
BUSTLE 
““Falsies,’ 
BUFF ALOED 
Scared, Bluffed. 
BUG EYED 
Show surprise. 
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mostly for hips. 
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glass ote nd Takia’ 
containers) for condir 
CAT TERAGES : See 
Cartridges. eae 
CHARIVARI eo ge ee 
Bedlam of noise making to arouse newlyweds 
F treats. 
CLEAR LITE 
~ COMPLETE, End. 
CLEVER | 
Kind, Considerate, Hospitable. 
CLIM 
_ Climbed, Clim the Mountain 
CLOST 
Close (near). 
COODY 
To shame. 
CUSH 
War time recipe.* 
CUT A GUT 
| ma ae a 
CUT A RUSTY 
Make threats, Disturb. 
CUT A DIDO 
Show off. 
CUT A CAPER 
Make a show. 
DASSANT 
Dare not. 
DOE SE DOE 
Dance call, probable taken from dos-a-dos, French 
term, back to back. 
DOWN ROW 
The row of corn the wagon straddled and broke down 
when harvesting. 
Druther 
Rather. 
DRUNK AS A BILED OWL 
Helplessly drunk. 
FASCINATOR 
Fancy shawl or head covering. 
FENCE WORM 
First or bottom course of rails. Also ground rails. 
rev Wy beige 
Epileptic. 
FLASHARITY 
Imbellishment. 


* Bacon grease, cold beef, crumbled corn bread and water 
stirred together and fried. 








a“ 
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FOTCH 

Fetch or bring. 
FUR HIGH PLACE 

Farthest hill to be seen. 
FONCHIN 

Extreme restlessness. 
GAMP 

Gaunt. 


GEE 
Turn slightly to the right. 
GET OFF HIGH HORSE 
Calm down. 
GOOD LIVER 
One who’s living standardis above average 
GWINE 
Going. 
GY ARDIN 
Garden. 
GOW ROW 
Disturbance. 
(O as in out) 


GRANNY WOMAN 
Mid wife. 
HAIR RAT 
Pad to shape coiffure (hair-do). 
HALF COCKED 
Ill prepared. Impetuous. 
HANKER 
Want. Yearn. 
HAW 
Turn slightly to left. 
HEAP 
Large amount. Many. 
HIGH MUCKYTY MUCK 
Boss Supervisor, etc. 
HIT 
It. 
HOLD YER TATER 
Be patient. Wait. 
HOLLER CALF ROPE 
Admit defeat. 
HOLPIN HAND 
Helping hand. 
HY-YEERED (as in erred) 
Heard.* 
[NCAR MY PUds TOGETHER 
In all my life. 


Most folk writers say ‘‘heered’’ as in hear-ed. 


County pioneers said hy-y-err-ed. 
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Just (ist one). 
JUBEROUS 
Suspicious. Doubtful. 
KHYARDS 
Cards. 
KHYIVVER is oe 
Cover. 1 Se le es A i ee 
LICKETY SPLIT ahs Ee 
Rapidly, Headlong. Rican. 
LITTLE DAB 
Small amount. 
LOOKY 
Look 
LONG SWEETENING 
Molasses. 
MAKE OUT 
Get by. Make do. 
MALES“ ma a 
** Tt was alright to say man, ram, drake, gander, rooster 
(not cock), but gracious me, don’t say boar, stud or bull! 
And it was alright to say the eggs would hatch, ‘the cow would 
‘‘find’’ a calf, etc. It wouldnotdoto say, in mixed company, 
a woman was going to have a baby. 


MAST 

Acorn crop. 
MESS 

A dish of food. 
MUCH OBLIGE 

Thank you. 
NAIRY 

None. 
NO SKIN OFF MY BACK 

No concern of mine. 
ON THE JUMP GO 

At the very beginning. 
OUT DUGAN 

Left out. Forsaken. Lose valuables. 
OUT O’ SOAP 

Out of anything. 
PACIFIER 

Sugar tit. 
PASSEL 

Many Much. 
PEAKKID 

Pale. 
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i ey pra ae on it. 
ee AY. WHALEY 
ane And also “‘you’ll play whaley’’ meaning you cannot 
i 
POKE 
Bag. 
| POUND THE PREACHER 
Gift giving surprise party. 
PULLED HIS FREIGHT 
Pe iccit Hurriedly. 
PUNY . 
Weak. Slightly ill 
PURT NEART 
Nearly. Almost 
Pay 
Pretty. | 
Purty place in the road. A smooth or sandy place in the 
road where the wagons run quietly and a good place to play. 
PUTPON THE DOG 
Affectation 
PYEART 
Mec. 
QUARE 
Queer. . 
UG E. 
Coil 
RARE 
Quarrel 
RIDING HABIT 
Long black overskirt worn while riding horseback (on 
side saddle). 
RIGHT SMART 
Much. Several. 
RISIN’ 
Boil (sore) and soar. 
SACKIN 
Refusing a date. 
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SASH SHAY 
Ostentatious display. 
SEED 
Saw, (verb-past tense). 
SCROUGE 
Crowd (still a good word). 
SCROOCH UP 
Draw in the limbs (arms and legs). 
SET A SPELL 
Stay a while. 
SET IN 
Begin. Began. 
SET THE FUR 
To best. Cheat. 
SHELL DOWN THE CORN 
Admit. Acknowledge. 
SHET 
Shut 
SHET 
Rid of. Shed off. 
SHORE ’NUFF 
Usually asked, meaning honestly? Truly? 
SHORT CUT 
Near way. 
SKY WEST’N CROOKED 
At odd angles. 
SLAP DAB 
Right on the bull’s eye (center). 
SLAUNCHWAYS 
Diagonally 
SLIGHT 
Refuse a date, Ignore. 
SMELL THE PATCHIN’ 
Suffer the consequences. (Derived from smelling the 
patching in the old muzzle “‘loader’’ rifle when fired). 
SMIDGIN 
Very small amount. 
SMOODGIN 
Very small amount. 
SNAKE DOCTOR 
Mosquito hawk. Dragon fly. 
SNURL HIS NOSE 
Disdainful puckering of the nose (gesture). 
SODA POP 
Flavored carbonated water. Soda pop got its name from 
the popping sound when opened. The original pop was 
put up in bottles with a permanent wire in the neck. 
the wire was shaped somewhat like a long steeple. 
A permanent rubber gasket was on the lower end of the 
steeple. When the bottle was filled or refilled the steeple 
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was pulled upward until the gasket cut off all escape 
of contents. 3 
A great deal of gas pressure was generated in handling 
the pop in shipment. Its sudden release caused a big 
“‘pop’’ when the smooth round end of the steeple was hit 
sharply downward with the open palm of the hand. 
SORTER . 
Somewhat. 
SOT 
Sat. Set. Fastened. 
SPARKIN’ | 
Courting. 
SPITTIN’ IMAGE 
Close resemblance. 
pede THE BILANKET 
Separation. Divorce. 
SPONDOOLICS 
Money. 
SPREAD ON 
Affectation(noun or verb). 
SQUINCH 
Squint. 
STICK STICKIN’ IN HIS CRAW 
Holding a grudge. 
STREAKID 
Streaked. 
STROLLOP 
Rove. 
STUCK UP 
Snobbish. 
SUGAR TIT 
Sugar sewed in rag for baby to suck. 
SUITS HIS NOTION 
Pleases., 
SURE AS SHOOTIN 
Surely. Positively. 
TAKE HIM OR IT UP ONE SIDE AND DOWN THE OTHER 
Analyze from all angles. 
REA RIOUT. 
Leave suddenly. 
TEAR THE BONE OUT 
Without restraint. 
TEAR THE RAG OFF 
Without restraint. 
TETCHOUS 
Touchous. Tender. Sore. 
THAR 
There, 
THAT AIR 


(“git’’ “that air’’ dog outa hy-y-err) that dog. 
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TIE THE BLANKET 
_ Marry. 
TOO BIG FOR HIS “‘britches’’ 
Too much ego. | 
TOTHER 
The other. 
TRAIPS 
Travel. Wander. 
TRIV TD 
Metal holder for sad iron. 
TROTS 
Diarrhea. 
TURN OFF ROAD 
Forks of road. 
TURN OFF COLD 
Turn’ cold: 
TURN* OF CORN, TURN OF WHEAT 
Any amount of grain taken to mill. 
UNDER THE WEATHER 
Slightly ill. 
UPPITY 
Snobbish. 
UV 
Of. 
WARM YOUR ‘‘TALLER’”’ 
Whip you. 
WASPER 
Wasp. 
WHOPPER JAWED 
Askew. 
WHUPPED 
Whipped. 
WILD GOOSE CHASE 
Vain effort. Failure. 
WOODS COLT 
Bastard. 
WORSER 
Worse. 
WUZ 
Was. 


* “Turn’’ likely derives from the early practice of the 


people setting their grain in a row in the order of their 
arrival at the mill, then taking their turn as it came. 
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BAD LUCK SUPERSTITIONS 
Right eye itch. 
See new moon over right shoulder. 
Set “out cedar= 


Take ax through house.** 

Break mirror.*** 

* The person setting out a cedar would die when the 
cedar was large enough to shade grave. 

** Some person living in the house would die. 

*** Geven vears of bad luck. 

Fire ‘“‘trompin’’ snow - the soft popping of the fire. 

First 12 days of the year govern the year’s weather. 
Frog: Cows give bloody milk if frog is handled or killed. 


Take hoe through house. 
Black cat cross road ahead. 
Find pin with point away from you. 


GOOD LUCK SUPERSTITIONS 

To find pin pointing toward you. 

If your nose itches. 

If your left eye itches. 

If you see moon over your left shoulder. 


MOON SUPERSTITIONS, 
Dry moon. Some say new moon standing on end so the 


water is poured out, empty. Others say the new moon lying 
on its back so it could hold water. 


Ring around means ‘‘falling weather.’’ 


Hogs were ‘“‘killed in the moon.”’ Old timers said hogs 
should be killed in the waning of the moon so the meat 
would shrink when cooked. If killed in the light and waxing 
of the moon, the meat would puff up when cooked and little 
grease could be had from it. 


Planting in the moon was religiously followed. All plants, 
fruiting above the ground, were planted in the light of the 
moon. 


All plants fruiting under ground were planted in 
dark of the moon. 
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SUPERSTITIONS 


Break Mullein stalk toward the one you love. 

If the mullein lives,the girl loves you. 

Butterfly light on clothes - New clothes soon and they will 
be colored like the butterfly. 

Chicken wallowing in the dust then sunning, sign of rain, 
Corn planting time when oak leaves are size of squirrel’s 
ears. 

Courting couples tell own fortunes by picking petals. 
from flowers and reciting ~ One I love, Two I love, Three 
I love I say. Four I love with all my heart, five I cast 
away. Six she loves. Seven he loves. Eight they both love. 
Nine he comes, Ten they court. Eleven they tarry. Twelve 
they marry. | 

Cricket keening first time - 60 days ’til frost. 

Eat all the food on the table, fair tomorrow. 


GRAND DADDY 
Grandaddy point the way to my cow that has gone astray. 
HEAVY FOLIAGE ON TIMBER 
Sign of bad winter. 
HEAVY SHUCKS ON CORN 
Sign of bad winter. 
HOGS GATHERING LEAVES 
Sign of bad weather. 
HORSE OR MULE ROLLING OVER WHEN WALLOWING 
Worth $100 for every roll over. 
KATYDID 
Frost 90 days after first keening. 
KILL SNAKE, 
Turn its belly up, rain in three days. 
KILL SPROUTS 
Cut in August when the sign is in the heart and the moon 
is dark. This does not occur every year. 
KEEP CAT HOME 
Grease front paws with meat rind. 
LIGHTNING IN THE NORTH THREE SUCCESSIVE NIGHTS 
Rain in three days. 
LOVER WILL NOT COME 
if spider web over door. 
NOSE ITCHING 
Someone coming soon. 
OAK LEAF AHEAD OF ASH 
A summer of wet and splash. 
PEEL APPLE WITH UNBROKEN PEELING 
Throw peeling over your left shoulder and it will form 
first letter of your lover’s name. 
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RAIN CROW CROAKING 

Rain in three days. 
RAIN FIRST DAY OF THE MONTH 

Rain 17 days that month. 
RIGHT.HAM OF HOG TOUGHEST BECAUSE HE ‘LIES ‘ON 

"AT MOST. oy 
RINGING IN EAR | 
_ Hear of a death. 

SOCKIN’ THE FLEAS 

Rub wool sock over body then shake over blaze. 
STREAKS OF SUNSHINE 

through clouds near horizon called sun drawing ware 


SUN DOG | . 
Rain in three days. 
THUNDER IN FEBRUARY 
Frost in May. 
THUNDER 
Soured the milk. 
TREE FROGS CHIRPING 
Rain soon. 


TREE LEAVES SHOWING UNDER SIDE UP 
_ Rain soon. 
TO MAKE TREE BEAR FRUIT 
Drive nails in trunk. 


WITCHING FOR WATER.,* 


* Few “old timers’’ would dig a well without first “‘witch- 
ing’’ for water. The ability to witch for water was not 
given to everyone. The person so ‘“‘Gifted’”’ cut a “‘forked’’ 
limb, preferably a peach tree limb, took the ends of the 
fork, usually about 18’’ long, in his hands, with thumbs next 
to his body and the main trunk extending forward. When 
water was crossed the limb would bend downward almost 
twisting out of the witcher’s hands. 
Well, Well! Deep subject for shallow mind. 
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To get many of the old party games going, it was nec- 
essary to decide who would be ‘“‘it.’’ Many rhymes were 
used to do this. Here are a few of them: 

William Tremble Toe, he’s a good fisherman. He 
catches hens and puts them in pens, some lay eggs, some 
none. Wire briar limber lock, Three geese in the flock. 
One flew east, one flew west. One flew over the cuckoo’s 
nest. O U T spells out, you old dirty dish rag, you! 

Monkey, monkey, bottle of beer. How many monkeys are 
there here? 1-2-3- out goes he. 

One ry, two ry, Ecrulus Ann, Fillison, Follison, Ecrulus 
John. Queavy Quavy, English Navy. Stink Tom, stank Tom, 
Buck. 

One, two, buckle my shoe; three, four, open the door; 
five, six, pick up sticks; seven, eight, lay them straight; 
nine, ten, big fat hen; Eleven, twelve, cook her well. 
Thirteen, fourteen, girls a courting; fifteen, sixteen, girls 
are sweetning. Seventeen, eighteen, girls a waiting; Nine- 
teen, twenty, that’s a plenty. 

Meeny miny meeny mo, chain a negro by the toe. 
If he hollers let him go. Meeny miny mo. 

“One ought, two ought, little Zackie Zin; Bob tailed 
dominecker ten toed hen. 


GAMES 
SPIN THE BOTTLE: © 

Each person spins the bottle in the middle of the floor 
with it lying on its side. When the bottle stops, if the boy 
spins, he gets to kiss the girl nearest to the way the neck 
of the bottle points. 
CLAP OUT: 

Round one; the boys all leave the room. A girl chooses 
a boy. When he come in each girl is standing behind a 
chair. Every girlinvites him to sit in her chair. If he 
sits in the chair of the girl who invited him, he stays and 
the next girl chooses a boy. If he sits in the wrong chair 
he is clapped out (all clapping hands) and must try again. 
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WIN THE PRIZE: | 

All are sent out of the room rae two. A Anais round 
piece of paper is pinned on the wall. One person on the 
outside is brought in and told to point his finger at the 
paper on the wall and that he will receive first prize if 
he comes closest to the paper. He is then blindfolded and 
one attendant guides him toward the spot while another 
attendant places himself near the target and sane the finger 
of the victim. 


‘SPIR TY eBIRD IN MY CUP, WHAT SCRT IS YOURS?”’ 
*‘It’’? carries a cup of water and a small rag and faces 

all the group of players, one at a time, and asks the wk 

question. If the person seated guesses the kind of bird ‘ 

has been named by the host, that person becomes “‘it’’ “Tf 

they miss, “‘it’’ dips the rag in the water and throws it 

in the guesser’s face. 


1. NEEDLE’S “EYE: 

Needle’s eye just apply thread that runs so truly. Many 
a beau have I let go because I wanted you. 

Many a dark and stormy night, when I went home with 
you, I stumped my toe and down I go, because I wanted you. 

Two persons clasp hands and make an arc, with their 
arms. Each of the two have a secret name. The others 
march through the arch while the two sing the foregoing 
song until they choose a person to be caught within their 
arms as they swing them downward. The person caught is 
asked, in a whisper, which of the two secret names he 
chooses. The person lines up behind the name chosen. 
When all have been caught, each one puts his arms around 
the person infront 6f him and a tug of war ensues. 

GRUNT ON A BROOMSTICK: 

‘It’? takes the center of the ring and is given a broom 
and is blindfolded. The persons making up the ring go around 
and around until ‘‘it’’ taps the floor withthe end of the broom 
handle then they stop and remain silent. ‘It’’ points the 
broomstick in any direction he chooses and touches a person. 
That person takes hold of the broomstick. ‘“‘It’’ grunts and 
the other answers by grunting. “‘It’’ guesses who the person 
is. If a hit, that person becomes “‘it’’. If a miss the pro- 
cedure is repeated until he hits. 

CANDY PULLING 
HULL GULL 


NOTE: All the games that have singing, I have numbered, 
and I expect to sing them, tape recorded, by number and 
place them in the Searcy County Library for reference and 
for research. 
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SONG AND DANCE 


2. GRAB BOYS GRAB | | 

There was an old miller who lived on a hill. Everytime 
the wheel turned, it turned to his will. With his hand on the 
hopper and his foot onthe slab. Everytime the wheel turned, 
Grab, Boys, Grab. (Boys grab new partners.) 


3. Fire on the Mountain, Run boys run. The cat’s in the 
bean pot, Run girls, run. 


4. ROAD TO JERICHO 

A party dance song. Right and left swing. 
Rough, Rough road to Jericho, so I heard them say. Rough, 
rough road to Jericho, so I heard them say. 

Right and wrong and all night long, so I heard them say. 
(repeat) 

Turn right back you’re going wrong, solheard them say. 
(repeat). 
3. OLD DAN TUCKER 

Old Dan Tucker was a fine old man, washed his face in 
the frying pan. Combed his head with a wagon wheel, 
died with a toothache in his heel. A fine old man was Old 
D AN Tucker, came too late to get his supper. Supper is 
Nei and breakfast cookin’, Old Dan Tucker standing a 
ookin’. 


GUESSING GAME SOMEWHAT LIKE CHARADES 

Ist Here I come. 

2nd Where you from? 

lst New Orleans. 

2nd What’s your name? 

lst Puddin’ an’ tame, ask me again and I'll tell you the same. 

2nd What’s your trade? 

lst Lemonade. 

2nd Let us see some made. 

lst Performs in pantomime while znd and his crew try to 
guess what is represented. 
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6. BAKE A CAKE FOR CHARLEY* 
Ist Version: 

Come over here my sweet sugar lump; come over here 
my darling. Come over here my own true love; and bake a 
cake for Charley. — | 

I won’t have any of your weavly wheat, I won’t have any 
of your barley. I’ll take some flour in half an hour and bake 
a cake for Charley. | oe 

Chorus 

Over the river to water the sheep and measure up the 
barley. Over the river to water the sheep and bake a cake for 
Charley. 


7. 2nd Version Lea 

Tt’s step her to your weavely wheat, It’s stepher to your 
bariey. It’s step her to your weavely wheat and bake a cake 
for Charley. ) 
Chorus - O’Charley, he’s a fine young man, O’Charley, 
he’s a dandy. Charley he’s the very boy, that buys the girls 
the candy. | 

The higher up the cherry tree the riper grow the cherries. 
The more you hug and kiss a girl, the sooner she will marry. 


8. A VERSE OF ANOTHER VERSION | 

So over the heather we’ll dance together, all the ‘mornin 
arilie. With heart and hand we’ll take our stand, for who'll 
be king but Charlie? 


9. DANCE SONG pais ; 
1. If I can’t get a Red Bird a Blue bird will do, If I can’t get 
a Red bird a Blue bird will do. If I can’t get a Red Bird a 
Blue Bird will do; Skip to my Lou, my darling. . . 
2. Lost my partner, what'll I do? Lost my partner, what'll 
I do? Lost my partner, what'll I do? Skip to my Lou, my 
darling. tee 
3. If I can’t get a Blue Bird a Jay Bird-will do; If I can’t get 
a Blue Bird a Jay Bird will do; If I can’t get a Blue Bird a 
Jay Bird will do. Skip to my Lou, my darling. | 
This game is played with the couples forming a ring and 
a lone boy in the center of the ring trying to steal any other 
boy’s partner. While they move around him he sings the 
song. 


* In this folk song and dance, the boys choose their partners. 
The boys in one line face the girls in another about four 
feet apart, then the song and promanade begins with one 
couple at a time up and down the aisle while the other 
couples sing ‘“‘Bake a Cake for Charley.’ 
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10. [’]] tune up my fiddle and ‘‘rosum’’ my bow and make 
myself welcome where ever I go. ; 
Pll eat when I’m hungry, Vll drink when I’m dry. If 
corn liquor don’t kill me, I’ll live till I die. 
Rye whiskey, rye whiskey, rye whiskey, I crave. If 
you don t give me whiskey I’ll land in my grave. 
I had an old woman and shewasa pain. She broke all my 
whiskey. I’ll not marry again. 


11. SALLY GOODIN 

I had a piece of pie 

And I had a piece of puddin’, 
Gave it all away , 

To see Sally Goodin. 


I looked up the road 

And I seen Sally comin’ 
Thought to my soul 

I’d kill myself a runnin’. 


I love punkin pie 

And I love bread puddin, 
But the most of all 

I love Sally Goodin. 


12. HELLO SUZIE BROWN 

Four in the middle and I can’t dance Josie. Four in the 
middle, I can’t get around. Four in the middle I can’t 
dance Josie, Hello Suzie Brown. Black my boots while I 
dance Josie, Black my boots while I get around, Black my 
boots while I dance Josie, Hello Suzie Browa. 


13. Goin’ up Cripple Creek, Goin’ ina run. Goin’ up Cripple 
Creek to have a little fun. 

Shoot the buffalo, shoot the buffalo. Rally in the cane- 
break, Shoot the buffalo. Hawk shot the buzzard, the buz- 
zard shot the crow, Rally in the canebreak shoot the Buffalo. 


14. DOWN THAT ROCKY ROAD 
Sixteen horses is my team, the leader has gone blind. 
Goin’ down the rocky road to see that zal o’ mine. | 
Hooked Old Baldy up in front, Old Selaam on behind. 
I'll beat Old Baldy half to death, or keep that wagin’ gwine. 
Wheel run off and broke mytoe. It’s trouble all the time; 
Goin’ down that rocky road to see that gal of mine. 
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15. 0’ the world is made of mud and the Mississippi 
River. The moon’s a ball of foxfire you'll soon “‘diskivver.”’ 
And the stars are ladies eyes up in the skies, to give light 
when the moon don’t shine. 


16. HOOEY FLOOEY* OR SOBER JOE 

See the louse chase the mouse, Hooey Flooey, Hooey 
Flooey? See the louse chase the mouse. Hurrah my John 
See the louse chase the mouse from the kitchen to the house 
We’ll all get drunk tonight but good old sober Joe. 

See the hen chase the mink, Hooey Flooey, Hooey Flooey 
See the hen chase the mink, Hurrah My John. See the hen 
chase the mink to the spring to get a drink. 

We'll all get drunk tonight but good Old Sober Joe. 

See the flea skin the tree, Hooey Flooey, Hooey Flooey! 
See the flea skin the tree. Hurrah My John! See the flea 
skin the tree in the middle of the sea. We'll all get drunk 
tonight but good old sober Joe. 

* Through the courtesy of James J. Johnston, I am happy 
to add a portion of a letter from him, relative to this old 
folk song: ‘“‘I found the song that I thought was similar to 
the verse you sang to me. Very happy the similarity is 
so great. It would tend to show that much of the folk lore 
from the Ozarks are carry-overs from Britian, which has 
been pointed out before. Also tend to show that the song is 
old, pre 1780 anyhow.’’ ‘“‘My verse: (Translated from the 
Scottish vernacular)’’: ‘‘Saw a louse chase a mouse who’s 
full? Who’s full? Saw a louse chase a mouse ’round the 
riggin’ of the house, and we’re alli blind drunk, jolly full.’’ 


SHILO’S BLOODY BATTLEFIELD* 
On Shilo’s bloody battlefield 

Where dead and dying lay; 

Among them was a drummer boy 
Who beat the drum that day. 


A wounded soldier held him up. 

His drum was by his side. 

He raised his eyes and clasped his hands 
And prayed before he died. 


Oh mother, cried the dying boy; 
Look down from heaven on me 
And take me to that fond embrace. 
Oh! take me home to thee. 


Then gathering ’round the dying boy 
Each soldier knelt and prayed 

And sang the songs that he had played 
Upon his drum that day. 
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Each soldier then wept like a child, 
Though stout hearted were they, and brave. 
And with the flag-a winding sheet 

They laid him in his grave. 


* This ballad was brought to Searcy County soon after the 
Civil War, by Martha (Bailey) Fox, who was born April 12, 
1844. She told her children of hearing the guns in the battle 
of Shilo. The battle truly was bloody. Each side suffered 
10,000 wounded and dead. 


17. DON’T TAKE MY LITTLE HOME 
1. Is it true kind stranger 

I have just been told 

That I will have to leave 

This cottage has been sold? 

Yes, the old log cabin 

Grandma will be torn down 

And here for myself 

I will build a home, 

The finest in the town. 

CHORUS 

Don’t take my little home sir, 

Pity a mother pray. 

Here where I’ve lived since childhood; 
Seventy years today. 

My heart will break with sorrow, 
From this dear place to roam. 

Don’t turn me out in the street, kind sir; 
Don’t take my little home. 

2. Tis here we’ve played since childhood; 
Brother dear and I. 

Under the old oak tree 

While happy days sped by. 

In the chimney corner 

Near a log fire bright 

Many hours were whiled away 

Slept in the loft at night. 

| ey 

1.1 went down town feelin’ sorta funny, 
Picked up a pocket book stuffed fulla’ money. 
Police cried, drop that my Sonny. 

I told him not to grieve after me. 


2. I went to the hotel to stay all night 

They charged me a halfa dollar and I said alright. 
Bell-hop said, Boy you are a sight. 

I told him not to grieve after me. 
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Carry me, ‘Indian, carry me squaw, 
Just carry me back to Arkansas. 


21, sto ECA “COME” BACK 
21. Oh this cat he was a terror- 
And they thought it was the best, 
So they gave him to a negro 
Who was goin’ way out west. 
The train was goin’ round a curve 
It struck a broken rail 

And not a single passenger 

Was left to tell the tale, 

But the cat ‘‘come’”’ back. 

2. Then along came a man 
Going up in a baloon; 

They told him to present him 
To the man up in the moon. 

The baloon got busted 

And so the paper said: 

**Six or seven miles away 

They picked the man up dead.’ 
But the cat “‘come’’ back. 


3. Then along came a little boy 

And with a dollar note 

They sent him down the river 

In a little oaken boat. 

A brick was tied around his neck 
That weighed about a pound, 

Now they’re “‘grabbling’’ in the river 
For the little boy was drowned, 

But the cat ‘‘come’’ back. 


22. ROLL ROLL THE ‘TATER - Song and Dance. 


1. Don’t you think I have a nice young man; 

Oh don’t you think he’s clever? 

Don’t you think that he and I 

Would make a match forever? 

Roll, Roll, Roll, the ’cater, 

Roll, Roll, Roll, the ’tater. 4 


2. Don’t you think I have a nice young girl? (etc.) 
(Couples promenade between two rows of couples.) 
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23. LIVIN’ OVER HERE. 
1. The buzzards they fly high over here. - 
The buzzards they fly high over here. 

The buzzards they fly high : 

And they spit right in your eye. 

It’s lucky cows don’t fly over here. 


2. Pertaters they grow small over here. 
-Pertaters they grow small over here. 
Pertaters they grow small 

And they dig ’em in the fall, 

And they cook ’em top and all over here. 


3. They chew tobacco thin over here. 
They chew tobacco thin over here. 
They chew tobacco thin 

And it runs down on their chin, 

And they lick it in agin over here. 


24, PAT MALONE 

1. Twas hard old times in Irish town 
And everything was going down. 

Pat Malone was pushed for ready cash. 
For life insurance he had spent 

*Til everything had underwent. 

And everything he had had went to smash. 


2. So Miz Malone, she upped and said: 
*‘Dear Pat, if you will just drop dead 
Then your life insurance I will make.”’ 
So poor Pat laid down and tried 

To make out that he had died 

Until he smelled the whiskey at the wake. 


3. Pat Malone forgot that he was dead. 

He raised up and shouted from his bed, 

‘If this wake goes on a minute 

The corpse will soon be in it; 

And you'll have to keep me drunk to keep me dead.”’ 
And that’s what Pat Malone said. 


4. So they gave poor Pat a sup 

And afterwards they filled him up. 

They laid him in the coffin with a prayer. 

Then the driver of the cart says: 

“‘Begory. J’ll never start 

‘Til some one comes up and pays to me the fare.’’ 
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5. Now Pat Malone forgot that he was dead 

And raised up in his coffin and he said: 

“If you dare to doubt my credit 

You'll be sorry that you said it; 

Now drive on or else the corpse will break your head.”’ 
And that’s what Old Pat Malone said. 


6. So the big sham funeral started out 

On the lonely cemetery rout, 

And the people tried the widow to console 
Until they came up to the place 

Of Old Pat’s last resting place. 

Here they gently lowered Patrick in the hole. 
7. Now, poor Old Pat Malone began to see 
Just as plain as figures one, two, three. 
That he had forgot to reckon on the end. 
So when the clods began to drop, 

He broke off the coffin top 

And quickly to the top he did ascent. 


8. Again Pat forgot that he was dead 

And quickly from the cemetery fled. 

“Tis a lucky thing by thunder, 

I come durn near going under!”’ 

Said Pat Malone when he forgot that he was dead. 
(As remembered by Hattie (Watts) Treece). 
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OLD CHURCH SONGS 


This chapter will be devoted to the old church songs, 
some of which had their birth inthese Arkansas hills. Some 
of them were born in Searcy County. a as 

These songs were never published but were handed down 
by word of mouth. | 

The pioneers found themselves isolated from publishing 
houses but still in need of songs for the camp meeting and 
revivals. 2 ; 

To enable large groups to sing without books, the songs 
were simple and on the order of “‘round’’ singing. Father, 
mother, Sister, brother, christian, sinner, etc. were built 
into stanzas of like wording. — : : 


In a prolonged invitation to the “‘mourners bench’’ the 
song may ‘run short’’ and the leader would improvise 
more verses. 


NOTE: I will also record the Old ‘‘Religious’’ Songs. 


1. BEAUTIFUL HOME 

Father there’s a home, home, home, 

Father there’s a home, sweet home. 

Father there’s a home, sweet home. 

Lord I want to join the angels’ beautiful home. 


CHORUS 

Beautiful home, home, home, 

Beautiful home, sweet home. 

Beautiful home, sweet home, 

Lord, I want to join the angels’ beautiful home. 
2. Mother | 
3. Brother 

4. Sister 

5. Sinner - etc. 


2. OH! FATHERS, WILL YOU MEET ME? 

Oh fathers will you meet me, Oh fathers will you meet Me? 
Oh fathers will you meet me on Canaan’s happy shore? 
By the grace of God I’ll meet you 
By the grace of God I’ll meet you, 

By the grace of God I’1l meet you on Canaan’s happy shore. 
There we’ll shout and give him glory, 
There we’ll shout and give him glory. 
There we’ll shout and give him glory, 
For glory is his own. 
(2, 3, 4, etc., as in song No. 1) 
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3. I HAVE LOVED ONES UP IN GLORY : 
1. I have a father up in glory, I have a father up in glory, 
1 have a father up in glory, on the other shore. 
Some bright day I’ll go and see him, | 
Some bright day I’ll go and see him. a 
Some bright day I’ll go and see him on the other shore, 
That bright day may be tomorrow, 
That bright day may be tomorrow, 
That bright day may be tomorrow on the other shore. 
Won’t that be a happy meeting? ‘ 
Won’t that be a happy meeting? 
Won’t that pe a happy meeting on the other shore? 

(2, 3, 4, et¢. Mother, Sister, Brother, etc.) 


4. IHAVE A FATHER IN THE PROMISED LAND* 
1. I have a father in the promised land. 

I have a father in the promised land, 

And I hope some day we’ll all get there; 

Away over in the Promised Land. 

CHORUS 


Away over in the Promised Land, 
Away over in the Promised Land, 
And I hope some day we’ll all get there, 
Away over in the Promised Land. 
(2, 3, 4 - Mother etc.) 


3. LORD I WANT MORE RELIGION 

|, Oh fathers are you ready and don’t you want to go 
To leave this world of trials and troubles here below. 
Lord, I want more religion, Lord, I want more religion; 
Lord, I want more religion, to help me on to thee, 

CHORUS 

Religion makes me happy and then I want to go 

To leave this world of trials and troubles here below. 


Lord, I want more religion. Lord, I want more religion, 


Lord I want more religion to help me on to thee 
(2, 3, 4, - Mother, Sister, Sinner, etc.) 


* A song somewhat like this one has been published 
It goes: “ an away to the Promised Land.”’ * ; 
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6. IT HAS COME DOWN . es ee 

1. I can, I will, I do believe, O glory Hallelujah? 

That Christ a sinner will receive, O glory Hallelujah? 
CHORUS ; 

O it has come down and it will come down. 

O Glory Hallelujah! 

The love of God is coming down. 0 glory Hallelujah! 


2. I do believe without a doubt, O glory Hallelujah! ? ’ : 
A christian has a right to shout, O. glory Hallelujah! | 


3. Christians shout we’re gaining ground, O glory Hallelujah! 
The love of God is coming down. 0 glory Hallelujah! 


7. WHEN THE LAST TRUMP SHALL SOUND 

1, Fathers won’t you go to glory with me? 

Fathers won’t you go to glory with fe? 

Fathers won‘t you go to glory with me? 

When the last trump shall sound. 

2. Mothers 

3. Sisters 

4. Jesus will raise the christian higher. 

5. Sinners will cry for the rocks and the mountains. 


8. WE WILL LAY DOWN THE BIBLE 
CHORUS 

We will lay down the Bible and go home, 
Yes, we'll lay down the Bible and go home, 
We will lay down the Bible and go home, 
Bright angles waiting at the door. 

© fathers get ready let’s go home. 

2. Mothers -- etc, | 


9. NOW IS THE TIME 

1, Fathers won’t you to to glory with me, 
Glory with me, Glory with me, 

Fathers won’t you go to glory with me? 

The time’s all ready now. 

CHORUS 

Come along, come along now is the time 

Now is the time, now is the time. 

Come along, come along, Now is the time. 

The time’s all ready now. 

2. Mother - etc. 

3. Jesus calls and I’m gonna go, - etc. 

4, Heaven’s bells ring and I’m gonna go, - etc. 
(Words nearly the same as No. 7, but different tune.) 
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WRESTLING, Indian Style, was somewhat like catch as 
catch can. 


JUMPING, | 
__ Broad, High, Hop skip and jump, half hammered. 
FOX AND HOUNDS - Running. 

When the fox got to a designated base for a rest and 
wanted to resume the race he could require the hounds to 
give him, “‘wagon room’’ before resuming the race. 


TOWN BALL ~ A little like baseball. 


SCRUB BALL - 

Only three batters. All others are fielders, all over the 
place. When a batter gets out he goes to the outfield and 
the catcher takes the ‘‘out’’ batter’s place. The pitcher 
catches: the first baseman pitches; the second baseman to 
first; the third baseman to 
second; the short stop to third; the right field to third; the 
center field to right; the left field to center; and then the 
extras scramble for left field. ~ etc. 


STINK BASE 

In stink base, sides were chosen. Aor B members would 
try to touch the opposite stink base without getting caught 
before touching it. If successful the one touching the base 
could choose any runner of the Opposite team and put him 
on their own stink base. When there are prisoners on both 
bases, the runners of each team tries to recover any prisoner 
of any one on the other stink base without getting caught 
before touching hands. A person caught in any manner be- 
came a prisoner, 

A prisoner could also be released by circling the oppo- 
site base without being caught. 

The side that made all of the Opposition prisoners, on 
the stink base, won. 
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GO - SHEEP - Go* oa 

In bygone days, our lazy ee aR days of Ione ALO | 
gathered on the old court square and played * ‘Go-Sheep-Go.”” | . 

We chose up sides of two or more just as the stars came > 
out then played the game “‘Go-Sheep-Go’’ with Tunning’ feet 
and joyous shout. 

The wolves would at the base remain; the sheep a hiding 
go all guided by a shepherd true ig playing ‘‘Go-Sheep- 
Go. 


“When at the eit of shepherd true that all the sheep were 
hid, the wolves a searching then would go all making the risky 
bid of getting off the base too far and fixin’ it just so the 
watching guarding shepherd could yell out, ‘‘Go-Sheep-Go.”’ 

Then sheepy feet down the street a clattering would 0; 
the wolves a running at their heels aplayin’ “‘Go- Sheep-Go.”’ 

We’re playing now for keeps my boys; I’m sure you’ve 
found it so. Sometimes the wolves are at our heels making 
us “‘Go-Sheep-Go.’ 

Yes, some have made the Great Home Base; I hear them 
whisper low, keep running on and play life’s gals with 
courage, laghar -Sheep-Go.”’ 

O48 Mica 


* A game we boys made up and played on the court square 
1907-1908. I never saw it played anywhere else just like 
we played it. , 


DARE BASE | 

Somewhat like stink base but with a line about ten feet 
in front of each base, instead of a stink base. 

When a player or players made a dare they could not 
be caught until they touched the “‘dare line.’? When they 
touched the line they made a run for home base with any 
number of che opposing team chasing them. If caught, they 
joined the opposing team. If not caught, he drew a person 
from the other side. vat : 


CAT BALL 
Batters A and B are from 40 feet to 60 feet aia with 
pitcher half way in between. 


Players are scattered all over. The pitcher pitches the 
ball, soft twine, to one of the batters who hits the ball. If 
any fielder, number unlimited, catches the ball on the fly 
he becomes one of the batters. Any fielder catching a ball 
on first bounce gets two points. A grounder is one point. 
Three points gets to bat. 

The pitcher takes ‘‘Time about’’ with the batters. When 
three balls have been batted without an out, the batters 
run to exchange places. If crossed out by one of the players 
with the ball, that player becomes a batter, in his stead. 

When batters change bases all points cancelled. 
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a large number of colorful stories 
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| of the stories I will use fictitious names to save 
_ embarrassment but all the stories are true. Many of them 
at hace about personally. I have carefully checked all the 
others. . | | ? 
pe In the main body of this work I have shown the hard and 
difficult side of pioneering in Searcy County. , 
____In this section will be presented the lighter side of the 
_ hillman’s life and how he laughed at himself as well as at 
the hardships he had to endure. | 
_ With no radios, moving pictures, cars, swimming pools, 
televisions, or other “‘brought on’’ entertainment, it was 
up to the hillman to furnish his own entertainment and he 
was equal to the ‘‘occasion.”’ Br Rk 
Take a second walk with me down memory lane and meet 
some of the loved and lost of another era and you too will 
love them. aoe 





1. John Perry Redman, son of John and Leora Redman, 
when about seven years old, went home with one of his 
classmates to “‘stay all night.’’ The classmate lived about 
20 miles away from the school and a mile from the school 
bus route. John Perry had gone without saying a word to 
his parents about the trip. 

By the time John and Leora learned where the boy had 
gone, there was no use to go get him for he would be on the 
bus before they could reach him. 

The next evening at home, John was “‘Warming the young 
gentleman up’’ when John Perry loudly protested: “Daddy, 
daddy, I don’t think you should whip me so hard. I had to 
walk a mile there and a mile back.”’ 


2. “Uncle Shug,’’ who was ‘“‘purty’’ bad to cuss, was riding 
by a neighbor’s house where the children were playing. 
Shug had not seen the children when his mule stumbled and 
nearly fell. He jerked the mule and said, “‘Stand up, you 
S.O.B.’’ The children laughed and Shug was ashamed. He 
alibied, “‘Hey! Hey! I called him a son of a gun, didn’t I? 


3. Fate (La Fayette) Treece, a staunch Republican, was 
hunting with a Democrat friend during the Korean War, 
while lard was so hard to get, when a rabbit jumped from 
the underbrush and ran away. 

The Democrat said, ‘‘Now you see Fate, if Hoover was 
president we’d shoot the rabbit and eat him.’’ Fate was 
quick with, “‘Yes, and iffen we could get some lard to fry 


him in, we’d kill him now.’’ 
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4, A road was being built by the W. P, A, during the de- 
pression. The road had just about reached Pink House’s 
home on Barren Hollow when Pink asked the foreman for a 
job for his son. The foreman told Pink the boy was not old 
enough to work. Pink replied, ‘‘He will be by the time you 
get down to the house.”’ 
5. Integration of the schools was being discussed when I 
made the statement that I never went to school with a negro 
in my life and up until I was 14 years old I never attended 
a school that I did not get lice or itch or both. 

Trippin said, ‘‘Git em nothin’, I took ’em.”’ 
6. I took my first drink of sulphur water from a well in 
Leslie when I was a small boy. It tickled those in the know 
when I took abig mouthful, spurted it out and said, “‘Dad gum, 
I can still taste the blastin’ powder.”’ 


7. Floyd Beaver, a cattle dealer, made an offer on a calf 
belonging to Mr. Buster. Buster was so displeased with the 
offer he said, ‘‘Well, Mr. Beaver, when I get ready to give 
the calf away you shall have it, since you spoke first.”’ 
8. One of the fellers from the‘‘Black Foot Nation’’ (Dongola 
Area) went into one of the stores in Marshall and was asked 
what he wanted. He sat down on the edge of the counter, 
sighed as if about exhausted and said, ‘‘Oh.nothin’ I reckin. 
I’ve been up to Lay’s store whur yecainxhardly git in, 
they are so durn bizzy. Just thought I’d drop in whur I 
wouldn’t be bothered and rest a spell.’’ 

9. A revival meeting was under way in the Old Baptist 
Church building in Marshall. ‘‘Uncle Billie’’ Mays was on 
the front seat, center, just below the pulpit when the preacher 
asked him to lead in prayer. ‘‘Uncle’’ Billie answered, 
‘Pray yourself.’’ 

10. ‘‘Uncle Dude’’ Purvis was a mourner in every revival 
at Duff for several years. On this particular night “‘Uncle 
Billy’’ Mays thought surely Dude was “‘coming through.’’ 
All but a few of the ‘‘faithful’’ had gone home. Finally, 
after the preacher had prayed long and loud for Dude, 
the workers came to their feet and began to sing. “‘Dude”’ 
made a move as if he were going to ‘‘come through’’ and 
confess. To encourage him, ‘‘Uncle Billy’’ put his hand on 
Dude’s shoulder and said, ‘‘Dude, don’t you want to meet me 
in the promised land?’’ 

Dude straightened out his right leg, run his right hand 
in his pocket and said, “‘It’s gitten’ late. Guess I better take 
another pill.’’ 

*‘Uncle Billy’’ said, ‘‘We just as well dismiss.”’ 
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11. Dave Taylor ‘‘laid off’’* his corn ground both ways on 
a steep hillside, planted corn in the crosses and covered it 
with a hoe. When the corn was sprouting, a heavy rain 
washed out most of the corn. Dave went over the field to 
assess the damage to his crop. When he returned to the 
house with a “‘hang dog’’ look, his wife looked at him with 
concern and inquired about how the corn patch ‘‘made out.”’ 
Dave replied, ‘‘You take God up one side and down the other. 
He does about as much harm as he does good.’’ 


* Plow furrows in which to plant seed. 


12. Florabell was the shouting kind at old time meetings. 
She also had a quaint way of expressing herself. 

In this meeting she had manifest great concern about 
the salvation of her sister, Zona. She had built up to an 
emotional climax when she asked, “‘Whereis Zona?’’ Seeing 
her sister kneeling at the “‘‘Mourners bench’’ she said, 
“Oh Glory, yonder set her with her head all bowed down.”’ 


13. Caleb, who lived about a mile from town, was walking 
to the post office when a man in a pickup truck stopped to 
give him a lift. Caleb opened the door, stopped suddenly, 
stared at the dash board and said, “‘You ain’t got no radio 
have ye?’’ “‘No,’’ the man answered. Caleb slammed the 
door and told the man, “‘I ain’t ridin’ with nobody that ain’t 
got no radio.”’ 


14. A bunch of local fox hunters were walking up the Back- 
bone Mountain on their way to the chase. 

They had an understanding with the champion liar of the 
county, “‘Lying Jim’’ Cleefer, to meet them at a spring 
beside the road. When they neared the spring, Rube said to 
the others, “‘Heck you can’t tell where that lying S.O.B. is. 
He may be right under that bush.’’ And that is exactly 
where he was for he came out mad as a wet hen and raved 
at Rube for calling him a liar, which he was, but caring not 
that Rube had called him a worse name. | 


15. One cold winter day a few of us were sitting close 
around the stove in Horton’s and Greenhaw’s store, dreading 
to walk home through the cold. It was getting late and the 
mercnants had iet the rire ‘“‘die down.’’ We were discussing 
the recent killing of a Parker girl, by a boy named Hickman 
lu California. 

Some of the men said the boy should be burned at etake 
some said he snould have hot rods cun tnrough him, Others 
had various iaeas as to wnat should be done with nim. 
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Rube Hedges, who had said nothing, chimed in with, ‘‘I’1l 
tell you what they ought do with him. They ought to bring 
him down here, tie him across this stove and let the son of 
gun freeze to death.’’ 

16. That same winter, just about the same persons were 
sitting around the same stove when one of the “‘fellers’’ 
complained about a “‘bad cold.”’ 

As usual, everyone had a remedy. ‘“‘Uncle Si’’ Reece 
offered his remedy of “‘rock candy’’ with ‘‘good old burbon’’ 
poured on it and set up and to let it meller about a month. 
That gets the job done. 

Rube Hedges then comes in with his clincher, “‘The 
remedy is fine but damn the mellerin.”’ 


17. A local minister was issuing commodities to the needy 
during the early part of the depression when Hilgore Corn 
complained about his issue of groceries. 

*“You are not insinuating that I’m unfair are you Hilgore?’’ 
said the minister. 

*“‘Insinuate, Hell, Im tellin’ you,’’ replied Corn. 


18. Elmer Daniel told me this one on his father, Dr. Sam 
G. Daniel. Elmer came home from Sunday School and found 
his father grazing the cow along the fence inside the garden, 
and holding her with a rope. 

Suddenly the cow took off in a run across the large 
garden, with Doc holding the rope as for dear life and his 
feet getting farther behind until he finally fell. But Doc 
was obstinate and held on while the cow drug him to the 
other side of the garden. 

When the cow reached the grass along the other fence 
she stopped as suddenly as she had started and began to 
graze as if nothing had happened. Doc jumped up, threw 
his weight against the rope and said, “‘Now damn you, I 
guess you see I can hold you.”’ 


19, Shelby Lay was one of the better checker players 
and he challenged all comers. ‘‘Shell’’ was faring badly 
in a game with Alfred Freeman and was taking a long time 
to decide a move when Alfred nettled him with, “‘It’s your 
move Shell, iffen ye can find any placeto move.’’ That riled 
Shell and he said, “‘I’11 move when I get ready, I’ll let you 
know.’’ That tickled Alfred and he guffawed. Then ““Uncle 
Shell’’ said, ‘‘You’ve got the hatefulest laugh I ever heard.’’ 


20. My father, Dan W. MclInturff, was no slouch when it 


came to playing checkers. He would chide me on my 
checker (regular) playing. 
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I challenged him to play me some Chinese Checkers 
and he strongly maintained, there was no science to the 
game, that it was just a kid’s game. I told him if there was 
no science or skill to the game, one was as likely to win 
as the other and that I would try to show him it was no 
kid’s game. I finally got him to play me and after I had won 
three or four games, and he none, he got up and said, 
“‘That’s the sorriest game I ever saw.’’ 


21. “‘Aunt Nan’’ Lay told me this one on her husband, 
Shelby. Dan and Shell were playing checkers on the porch 
at Uncle Shell’s home. Dan was trimming Shell ‘“‘purty’’ 
bad when Shelf accused him of cheating. Dan got up and 
Stalked away in a huff. Shell turned to his wife, Nan, and 
Said, “‘Now what in the thunder made him do that?’’ “‘Why, 
you accused nim of cheating and youshouldn’thave done it,”’ 
replied Nan. 

“Well he must have, for he never beat me like that 
before.”’ 


22. Anderson Bell was teaching school at Cooper, on upper 
Bear Creek. One of his students would go to sleep just 
about every day. 

One day Homer Hinchey saw Cleeb leaning back asleep, 
with his mouth open, presenting Homer an opportunity to 
“get even.’’ Homer held his hand up for permission to 
leave the room, He hunted until he found a tumble bug and 
then marched sedately into the school room, quietly dropped 
the bug in Cleeb’s mouth, then quickly sat down and hid 
behind his geography book. 

Cleeb closed his mouth suddenly and just as suddenly 
opened it and began to slobber, cough, spit, blurb, ugh-ugh- 
ch chg, oh! Yeow! 

The teacher was alarmed; thinking perhaps Cleeb was 
very ill. He asked the boy what was wrong. After a lot of 
coughing and spluttering, he said, “‘I don’t know, but it 
tastes like I busted my gall bladder.’’ 


23. The author asked Grant Hinchey about remodeling his 


home for him. Grant replied, ‘‘Heck, Orville, {t ain’t worth 
fixin’. We sleep under the walls.’’ 


24, The late Billie Joe Nix delighted in telling and acting 
out this one on his father, Joe Nix, Sr. 

Joe was milking the cow under an open shed one‘cold 
morning. Suddenly the cow kicked the milk on Joe and her 
hind foot stuck in the pocket of Joe’s sheep-lined coat. The 
cow started to run and every time her weight came down 
on her foot in the pocket, it would push Joe nearly to the 
Parag end Joe would softly say, “‘Sough heifer, sough 

eifer. 
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25. The republican primary election that had just been 
held was a rough one and many charged many things. 

Mitchell Heard, a staunch democrat, listening as the elec- 
tion was being discussed said, ‘‘The republicans are gonna 
keep on stealing in the elections until they get the democrats 
1 (ee 
26. Uncle Demps was a republican and Doc was a democrat. 
Demps was a veteran of the Federal Army and Doc was a 
veteran of the Confederate Army. They were good friends 
but joshed each other a great deal. At that time Marshall 
had two news papers; The Marshall Republican and The 
Marshall Mountain Wave, a Democrat paper. They were 
both published on the same day, Friday. Doc had been to 
the post office and got both papers. He met Demps on the 
square and said, ‘‘See there Demps, I take both papers. I’m 
a gonna use the Marshall Republican for toilet paper, but 
I’m a gonna read the Wave.’’ 

Demps snorted and retorted, ‘‘You jist keep that up Doc 
and your bottom will know more than your top.”’ 


27. The ‘‘granny Woman’’ (midwife) had just ushered anew 
baby into the world, the first one at Reuben’s, when Rube 
said, ‘‘Look good, there might be another’n.”’ 


28. When a young lad, Russell Barnes, was sent to “‘slop”’ 
the hogs. As usual, the hogs following along behind Russell, 
were crowding and squealing and bumping the slop pail, 
and dumped some of the dish water in Russell’s shoes. He 
nonchalantly carried theswill back into the kitchen, sat the 
bucket behind the stove, and said, ‘‘Now squeal dern ye.’’ 


29. W. G, (Bud) Fendley, Gus Sawyer, Ranse Dowdy, 
Phelps Cotton and Green Treat deer hunted together a great 
deal. One frosty morning they came upon a pool of water at 
the foot of a small waterfall. A thin sheet of ice had formed 
around the edges of the pool. 

Gus remarked that he would hate to jump into the cold 
water. Green said, “‘‘Shucks, I’ll jump in for five dollars.”’ 
Bud, Ranse, Gus, and Phelps agreed to go a dollar each, 
which made four dollars. 

Green waited for a while to see if they would make it 
five. When they did not, he said, “‘I’1l go the other dollar 
myself ’’ and plunged into the cold water. 


30. The boys were bunched at the forks of the road josning 
each other before going to their respective homes after the 
regular Sunday night church services, when Guinn Begley 
asked one of the boys for a ‘‘chaw of flat tobaccer.’’ The 
boy told Guinn he bought his tobaccer. Guinn replied, 
“‘Idon’t, I bum mine, and I’llbetI get two chews to yer one.’’ 
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31. Homer Blythe had had a terrible time with his “store 
botghten’’ teeth. In fact, he seldom wore them when he 
went away from home. On his way home from the mill he 
met a neighbor who told him his house had just burned to 
the ground. Homer stood a moment and then said, ‘‘Good! 
Then them damn teeth won’t bother me no more.’’ 


32. An old friend of my grandfather had come from 
Tennessee to visit him. He lost his way and Stopped at 
Aunt Hiley Wilson’s to ask directions. Aunt Hiley told him 
to go down this heyer lane til] ye pass Jasper Treece’s 
but yat ain’t the Place. Then ye go on past the Flat Rock 
School House for yat ain’t the place. Then ye go on til ye 
git to Doc Jarrett’s but yat ain’t the place. Then ye go up 
to the top of a little hill and look over and see the smoke 
comin outen the chimbley and yats the place.’’ 


33. Bill stopped at Uncle Mart’s ahd asked the way to 
Blacksmith John Horton’s home. Mart told him to just 
keep right on down the road the way he was goin’ til he 
came to the Canaan school house, then turn around and come 
back to the first house on the right. 


34. “Aunt Mary Etta’’ was walking up one side of the street 
carrying a gallon glass jar of milk, and my father, Dan 
MclInturff, was going down the other side of the street. 
Dad was a great hand at joshing his friends. When he 
Saw Aunt Etta, he hollered across the street, “‘Give me 
some milk, Ett.” Ett replied, Oh, Lord God, Dan, I’ve been 
dry for ten years.’’ 
Pa got away from there in a hurry. 
35. It looked as if trouble would get serious at the ball 
ame in Marshall when the umpire grabbed a bat and said, 
“Now looky hyer, we don’t want to have any trouble here, 
and iffen ye don’t shet up, I’m gonna hurt somebody.’’ 


36. Sam Garrison Jr. fell in a mud hole. _As he waded out 
he said to himself, ‘‘Shucks, I wish I hadn’t done that.’’ 


37. Josh lost ina fight on the square in Marshall and tried 
to build an alibi by saying he “wuzzent whupped.’’ Newt 
heard him though and remarked, ‘‘A feller done me that way 
once’t and by gonnies, I was whupped.”’ 


38. The mayor of Marshall, Oscar Redman, and the city 
council went to Ed Denton’s farm to buy the site for the 
present East Lawn Cemetery. Ed had a crop of cotton 
growing on the land. As the men walked through it, Oscar 
remarked to Ed that the cotton was little. iYehatisw: 
Said Ed, “but Oscar, you must remember this cotton ain’t 
a year old yet.’’ 
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39. Hobart-Ashley and his family went home with Uncle 
Walt Bryan for dinner after church and Sunday Senos ) 
that Walt could ride in Hobart’s new model T Ford, the — 
first car in the community. The roads were muddy and 
Hobart stuck. Everybody crawled out to lighten the load and 
to push. Hobart never noticed that Walt took hold of the 
spokes of the rear wheeltohelprollit out as was sometimes 
done with wagons. Hobart gave her the gas and the wheel 
threw Walt in asummer-sault into the mud. He got up, wiped 
the mud from his eyes and calmly remarked, “‘ Well, Walton’s 
learned something.’’ 


40. A local doctor was having a rent nouse built, with 
Milt Gibson and Albert Acree doing the carpenter work. 
Doc rode up on his horse as they were finishing the weather- 
boarding in a high gable. The scaffold was a little low to 
easily reach the last piece of board and while trying to 
mark it. Albert had a hard time to keep the board from 
moving. Doc became impatient and told Albert, “‘Guess at 
it.’” That vexed Albert. “Guess at it, hell! Tnat may be the 
way you doctor people You can bury your mistakes but 
damn it, this’1l show.”’ 


41, ‘“‘Uncle Lun’’ House told the fellers he fell into a 40-foot 
well, They asked him if it hurt him. He said it did not. 
The boys were skeptical and asked him how he kept from 
getting hurt or even killed Lun replied, *‘Well, I thus ( just) 
understand how to fall.’ 


42. Jack also fell into a well. A neighbor, who happened 
to be near, ran to the well and *“*hollered’’ down the well 
asking Jack if he was hurt. ‘“‘No,’’ he replied, “‘ just send 
down a bucket and I’ll clean the well out while I’m down 
here,”’ 


43, My friend, Bert Lewallen, the railway station agent 
for years at Marshall, was a trusting soul, and the town’s 
practical jokers, Jim Heard and George Hogan dealt him 
friendly misery. 

One day aa Stephene had billed a dog for shipment and 
had returned home, Jim went into the office where Bert 
was and built up a big mad dog scare while George pryed 
the dog crate open and let the dog out. He led the dog near 
the office door and poured “‘high life’’ onhim. The dog went 
tearing into the office having a terrible spell. Jim jumped 
on a table and Bert followed. Jim was a big strong fellow 
and he kept “‘accidentally’’ pushing Bert off the table. The 
dog ran between his legs and Bert made a desperate effort 
to get on the table, but Jim was so “‘scared’’ he kept Bert on 
the floor. Bert had about as big a fit as the dog had. When 
Bert got wise, the boys got ~ period. 
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44, Another time a man from Zack came into the waiting 
room and told Bert he wanted pay for a calf the train had 
killed. Bert told the man to file 4 claim, on the form Bert 
handed him, and he would send it to Harrison and the claim 
agent would come down and settle with him. The man did 
just that and walked out on the depot platform. 

George Hogan accosted the man and told him “confi- 
dentially,’’ ‘Don’t let him put that stuff over on you. He 
can pay you. He paid amanfor a horse yesterday.’’ The man 
stormed right into the office where Bert was working and 
demanded the money for the calf, Bert repeated what he 
had already told him but the man was angry and did not be- 
lieve Bert. Bert got nervous and started sweeping the floor. 
George, in telling of the incident would always say, “‘Bert 
Swope the floor four times.’’ 


45. The late Wm T. Mills told me of going to Monroe 
and Joe Halpain’s sale with the intention of bidding on a 
crib of corn. When he went to look at the corn Humpy 
Russell was jabbing a stick through cracks in the barn into 
the corn. Millis asked Russell if he was going to bid on the 
corn. “I did aim to but I don’t believe it will average,’”’ 
replied Humpy. 


46. Barrett Jeeves was known Over the county as a tall- 
tale teller. 

One day bis son, Steen, was working with a crew of men 
on the county road when he saw his father coming. “Hey, 
fellers, yonder comes pa,’ said Steen, ‘‘watch me tell a 
big lie and prove it by him.’’ After Barrett came up and 
exchanged greetings, Steen told a big tale about a fox 
chase and how the fox came right through the horse lot with 
the dogs right behind him, “‘Didn’t he pa?’’ “Yeh, and he 
Jumped up on the fence and barked at us,’’ replied Barrett. 


47. Charley Taylor told this one on himself. 

Debating was popular in the county in the late teens, 
Charley had made a speech on the question of woman suf- 
frage and he thought it a good one. 

The next day Charley met Tack and asked what he thought 

of woman suffrage. Newton hesitated a little and came up 
with, “Well, I’1l tell ye, Charley, sometimes I think a woman 
orter suffer and sometimes I don’t.’’ 
48. The drunk came along where we were throwing rocks 
in a mud hole. He decided he could Cross on the rocks we 
had just thrown in. He made it a few steps when the rocks 
began to turn as he Stepped on them. When about the middle 
of the mud hole, he fell full length into the mud and water. 
He then got up and tried to walk on the rocks and they would 
roll from under him, causing him to fall, again and again. 
Finally he said, with determination, ‘‘By George, I’m gonna 
get outa here if it takes all dav.’’ 
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49, The boy had been off the bottle for about two months 
when he could resist no longer. After he got “‘lit up’’ he 
went into his brother’s office. When his brother saw him 
he was thoroughly disappointed. He said, “drunk again. — 
I thought that perhaps at last you had quit. If you can stay 
off the bottle for two months, youcan stay off it for good. You 
were getting along fine and Ellen was happy ana you felt 
good.”’ 

The boy spiked the guns with, “Yeah, I did feel alright, 
but I feel purty damn good right now.’ 


50. We had listened to Claud Stephenson, of Baker, relate 
his narrow escape from serious injury or perhaps death 
from an attack by his guernsey bull. Some of us asked him 
how he was getting along over his injuries. After Claud 
told us, Chester Cypert floored the bunch by asking him, 
“‘How’s your bull getting along, Claud?’’ 


51. When Hugh Treece was County Judge in 1918 he put 
running water and flush toilets in the basement of the court 
house. This was the first, of this type, in the county. 
“Uncle Newt’? looked the improvements over and said, 
*“Won’t be used much. They will have to put blind bridles 
on the people and back ’em in before they’ll use the 
contraptions.”’ 


52. ‘“‘Uncle’’ Perse was running for sheriff. One of his 
opponents came.out with a card pledging his word and honor 
to enforce the law. Sam Treece and George Hogan took orie 
of the cards to Perse to get his reaction. After reading 
the card, Perse took a deep breath and spat across the side- 
walk and said, ‘“‘That son of a so and so ain’t got no honor 
and his word ain’t worth a damn.’’ 


53, Another time Perse was running for treasurer in the 
republican primary. He was canvassing Red River township 
when he met one of the Rains boys and made his plea for 
Support. Rains told him he voted in the democrat primary. 
Perse kicked his horse and said, “‘Come up Mel, I must be 
about my father’s business.”’ 


94. Melt Lenigin had been on a whing ding bender and had 
come home to die. He asked his wife to pray for him. They 
both got down on their knees and she implored the Lord to 
save her poor drunken husband. Melt grabbed her by the 
shoulder and said, ‘‘Hell, don’t tell him I’m drunk.”’ 
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55. Just after the turn of the century old Doc Sherr, a 
veterinarian who was usually on the tipsy side, was called 
_to see a sick mule near Leslie. After looking the mule 
over he got a pole and began beating the mule quite severely. 
The owner was astonished and demanded to know what in the 
world he, Doc, meant. Doc replied, ‘‘Well you see, I’ve 
first got to get his attention.’’ 


56. Riley Mainord ‘told me this one. 

His wife’s father, Jeff Duncan, was making his home with 
Riley when Pearl prepared anew dish for dinner and she was 
proud of the result. Pearl was busy with the children while 
the men ate. When she went to the table for her meal she 
observed that little of the ‘‘apple crumplins’’ had been eaten. 
“Pa,’’ she asked, “‘didn’t you eat any of my apple crump- 
lins?’’ “‘No,’’ replied the old man. ‘‘Why?’’ asked Pearl. 
“Afeyard I wouldn’t like em,’’ replied Jeff. | 


57. This story ties in with “‘The Still Spring Eqisode’’ 
in the first section, Chapter 10. 

In the days of my grandparents, horse trading was a 
vocation with some people, a sideline with others, and occa- 
Sionally a necessity with just about everyone. The bystanders 
abided by the “‘code of the hills’’ by strictly keeping out of 
a trade while it was being made. But once the trade was 
made, they had their fun at the expense of one or the other 
of the traders, or both. 

My grandfather, Bill Kesner, had traded for a roan 
mare, at one of the springs in Marshall, during court week. 
At that time it was not unusual for traveling horse traders 
to follow the court. Sometimes there would be two or three 
lots full of horses in Marshall at the same time. 

Bill was not a professional horse trader and, like those 
who seldom traded, he was suspicious of the professional. 
However, he had traded with one of them and was fair game 
for kidding. The friends gathered round and began with, 
“Well, Bill, Phoebe won’t have to wait any longer for some 
quiltin’ frames,’’ and ‘“‘what’s her name?’’ Cracklin’ or 
Slates?’’ and “Boy, they shore stretched the hide tight, ye can 
see what's holdin her up, or can ye?’’ They had Bill looking 
blue when one of the boys said, ‘“‘She does have purty straight 
hind legs.’’ Bill was drowning and grabbed the straw with, 
““Yes, I guess she’s a purty fast horse.’’ 


58, Winfield Cotton had just returned from hunting squirrels 


when I asked him how many he got. He replied, “I killed 
two, but one of them got away.”’ 
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59. aiveeee > ople of th 
ferent cars, Be gel 
of the different wagons. — ioe 

“Uncle Ace’’ Watts had trade d a. 

team of mules but had not cut the wagon tong 
the little mules; consequently, when the mule: t 
to the wagon, the end of the tongue was high as if the 
were trying to back the wagon. Atthe store at Wiley’s Cove, 
the stove league was discussing the: merits of the different 
wagons when one of the boys said, ‘‘Well, you fellers may all 
have good wagons, but Ace Watts has the best runnin’ one 
‘T ever saw. His dang wagon runs up on his mules ga uP 
the Clinton Mountain.’’. W's 


60. Homer was complaining to Frank Reeves about having 
to serve on the jury when he told Frank a person could not 
serve on a jury without swearing a lie. Frank was shocked 
at the idea and asked Homer to explain. ‘Well, we swear 
to go according to the law and evidence,’’ explained Homer. 
“We don’t know a darn thing about the law and the evidence 
is all a damn lie.’’ 


61. The uppish drummer, putting up at Aunt Marg’s Hotel, 
had just about brought her to the end of the line of patience 
with his demands for service for which her Pioneer: hotel 
was not equipped. ‘“‘How long have you been running this 
shebang?’’ asked the drummer. Aunt Marge let the hammer 
down with, “‘Ever since the first tumble bug rolled his ball 
across the road here.’’ 


62. Uncle Perse and Aunt Gippie were talking about the old 
days and how hard the times were. ‘‘Oh! Lord God, yes,”’ 
said Aunt Gippie, “‘I would walk three miles through the 
heat, carrying two or three gallons of plums to sell for ten 
cents a gallon to git a little coffee or sugar.’’ Uncle Perse 
cocked his eyes over his half “‘specs,’’spit out a cud of to- 
bacco and said, “‘Heck far! I went in my shirt tail til I wuz 
ten years old.’’ Aunt Gippie wound up the little ball of yarn 
with, “‘My God, Perse, didn’t the gnats bother Ou SDD, n 
awful?”’ 


63. The neighbor’s mule had been giving Arch Leslie some 
trouble but he did not want to make the neighbor mad 
so he just kept.putting up with the bother but sometimes com= 
plained about it to his grown boys. Murphy decided that 
perhaps Arch would be glad if something was done about 
the mule, so he and Kukahemmed the mule in the barn, tied 
a slicker (oil and paraffin covered rain coat) to the mule’s 
tail and turned her loose. At first the mule gave no heed to 
the slicker. Kuka hit her with a rock and made her jump, 
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jerking the rattling slicker against her rump which scared 
her. She took off for home with the slicker standing straight 
out behind. Kuka and Murphy’s grandmother, who was almost 
blind, was living with them. Stone steps led up into the 
yard and grandma had just topped the steps when the mule 
went by in a flash with the slicker still fanning the breeze 
behind it. She turned around quickly and asked a younger 
grandson, “What was that?’’ ‘‘That was a mule, grandma.” 

‘Well, well, all I can say is, that was the longest dern mule 
Iever saw.” 


64, Bishop Wasson bought chickens and eggs athis store on 
upper Bear Creek. One of his customers was purty bad to 
bring in a few ripe eggs in his bucket. One day Bishop 
was not inclined to take just anything and when he found 
some slick eggs in the customer’s bucket he told him about 
them and said, ‘‘You know slick eggs are not fresh!’’ 
The fellow was equal to the occasion. He said, ‘“‘That may 
be so in ordinary chicken’s eggs, Bishop, but I’ve got some 
hens that just naturally lay slick eggs.”’ 
Bishop bought em. 


65. Wilse Thomas told this one. 

He was running for Representative against Shem Hol- 
labaugh, who took a great part in Masonry. Wilse craimed 
Shem was using his connections with the lodge in his race 
for Representative. At that time the Masons had an annual 
*““Old Masons’’ meeting at the lodge hall in Marshall. Wilse 
said a great number of old men came down the stairs when 
the meeting was adjourned and Shem said, “‘Now looky there 
Wilse, you got about 400 like that to go up against. About 
that time the town drunk fell off the sidewalk near Wilse 
and Shem. Wilse said, ‘“‘Yes’n looky there Shem, You’ve 
got about 600 like that to go up agin’.’’ 


66. This is another one that Wilse delights in telling. 
In the days of this. story many people bought their drugs, 

spices, and cosmetics direct from wagons that kept a fairly 
regular schedule. | ' 

_, Bill Isaac was a representative of the Watkins Company 
and was.a regular caller at the, Thomas home and stayed over 
night many times, Wilse was in bed with the “‘gripp’’ 
when. Bill drove up to the gate. Wilse told his wife to tell 
Bill to put his team in the barn and feed it and come. on to 
the house. 

.. When Bill came into the room where Wilse was in bed 
it.was dark. Bill walked over to the bed and asked Wilse 
how. he..felt, and what was wrong. Wilse'told him he had 
small pox.’ Bill cried out, ‘‘Why in ‘the world did you let 
me come in here?’’ By the time he finished his question 
he was on the porch on his way to the barn. 
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When Bill learned the truth he was mad but the joke was 
too good and Wilse was too good a customer to stay “‘mad 
at.’ 


67. Two sheiks from Campbell had been to Leslie and 
both got drunk. Abe was riding ahorse and Mort was riding 
a mule. The boys finally crawled off and went to sleep in 
the leaves in a fence corner. Abe woke up, climbed on the 
mule and rode off and left his horse with Mort, who was still 
sleeping in the leaves. Although able to ride, Abe was 
still groggy and hit the bottle every mile or so. The night 
was dark and Abe depended on his mount to find the way. As 
he started dowaz the long steep mountain road near Campbell, 
the moon came up. Abe looked at the animal he was riding, 
noting the long ears and remarked, “‘ By doggies, he’s turned 
to.a mule.’’ 


68, Newt Hensley rode into St. Joe, dismounted and asked 
his kinsman, Ben Hensley to hold his horse. Ben asked 
Newt if it took two to hold him. When Newt said no, Ben 
said, ‘‘Well hold him yourself then.”’ 


69. In the days of the model T Ford, a ‘“‘tourist’’ had a 
flat near my home. He did all the fixin’, took ‘owt the hand 
pump and started pumping air into the tube. To be helpful 
I told him he could get free air at the station a block away. 
The fellow answered, ‘‘What do you think this is?’’ 


70. Riley Mainord sent his small boy to hunt the horses 
in the pasture so he could start plowing. The boy returned 
without the horses. Riley asked the boy if he went all over 
the pasture and the boy said he did. Riley, becoming 
a little doubtful of the boy’s efforts, asked, “‘And you did not 
see them at all?’’ The boy answered, ‘‘No, but I found where 
they roosted.”’ 


71. The old livery barn in Marshall had seen its best 
days and was leaning dangerously down the hill. The two 
men, feeling the effects of .liquor, enough to want to be 
funny, came to the barn to get their horses and go home. 
As they led them out one of the men looked up and said, 
“Looky thar Tom, ‘how that old barn is leaning. Which 
way do you reckon she’ll fall?’’ Tom replied, dead pan, 
Ne ie ye dern fool. It has already tried to fall down the 


72. A preacher, who served the Red River section of 
Searcy County, was conducting a funeral at the O’Neal 
Cemetery. After giving the usual sort of eulogy, he capped 
it with, “And he would fight you.’’ 
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73. Aunt Rachel was a fine christian woman. She would get 
happy in the big revivals and camp meetings but in her joy 
she never lost control of her emotions. She would march 
down one isle and up the other, preaching sermons which, 
many times, were much better than the one the preacher 
brought. ! 

Uncle Maje, who had never met Aunt Rachel, was ina 

revival when she was at her best. He was so impressed 
he elbowed his way through the crowd, shook her hand and 
exclaimed, ‘‘Sister, I don’t know you, but I know Old Pied’s 
bell when I hear it.’’ 
74, Practical jokes were an integral part of the hillman’s 
entertainment in the early days of Searcy County. Ifa 
young man from another neighborhood took a local girl 
home from church or social, the local swains usually 
made it rough for him. 

Sherman had taken Dottie home from church. Bill, one of 
the local boys, was a brother-in-law of Sherman’s but was 
in on the shenanigan to be played onSherman. Bill had been 
married only a short time to ‘Mary, Sherman’s sister, 
but he slipped one of her best dresses to the boys. They 
stuffed it with straw, took a rope and threw it across a 
limb so they could draw the dummy up in the middle of the 
road as Sherman came riding along. They waited patiently, 
for anticipation was part of the fun. The moon came up 
which was all the better. 

Finally Sherman neared the spot and the boys drew the 
dummy up just in front of him. He jerked out his pistol 
and began pumping lead into the dummy when Bill yelled, 
“Hey Sherman, wait a minute, that’s Mary’s best dress.” 
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PIGEONS 


Just before the turn of the century there were flocks of 
passenger pigeons in Searcy County, so immense they 
darkened the sun in their flight. This specie is now extinct. 
I know not the cause. 


Until recent years, hole nesters, such as blue birds, 
"peckerwoods' of all types and purple martins were plentiful 
in this county. With the coming of the renegade starling, 
these birds have diminished in number until bird lovers are 
fearful of their extinction. 


LIGHTNING BUGS: 

This little bug, that does his courting at night, not by 
lamplight or moonlight, but by his own little light, is rapidly 
diminishing in numbers. 

Until about 1930 the numbers were so great a constant, 
soft, moonlight like glow could be seen attheir mating time. 


THE LOWLY TUMBLE BUG: 

With the passing of Old Dobbin and Old Beck, goes the 
little scavenger of‘hoss and buggy days. 

We still have some mules and horses but we have 
changed their habits for them. They are now on pasture 
and their droppings are no longer concentrated where the 
little bugs can easily cut and roll their little balls of 
ammonia impregnated hatcheries to their holes in the ground. 


HOUSEFLY: 

The housefly was the scourge of the early settlers. 
Horse dung-concentrated in lots and barns; human ex- 
cretion in out-door toilets and rotting carrion in the woods 
all made ideal breeding places for these pests. 

Screens on homes and barns, reduction of the number 
of horses, and the use of sprays have, in large measures, 
removed the house fly. 


THE HEAD LOUSE: 

The remedy of comb and coal oil was effective in re- 
moving the head louse but had to be repeated over and 
over because some family in the community was careless. 

With education, cleanliness has come, and the head louse 


has gone the way of the do-do. 
ITCH: 


Itch has also been removed by education and cleanliness. 
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TICKS AND CHIGGERS: 

These little devils, the bane of the woodsman and the 
hunter, are with us yet. Theyare persistent little “cusses”’ 
and will continue to be ‘‘close’’ associates with us until 
we find a better method of riddance than we now have. 


THE PEDDLER: 

Soon after the turn of the century, the peddler of exotic 
laces, dress goods, and jewelry appeared in Searcy County. 
Many of them were foreigners or of foreign extraction; 
little removed. 

These people carried well-made packs on their backs 
filled with “‘finery’’ such as our people had never seen. They 
carried silks of the colors of the rainbow, satin and bro- 
caded cloth and jewelry priced to sell. 

The beautiful display was often too muchto resist and the 
peddler took with him all the household’s butter and egg 
money. 

These peddlers left the scene with the advent of the 
automobile. 


We “‘oldtimers’’ who lived to enjoy them, lament the 


passing of the debating societies, cross-spelling and singing 
schools. 


A remarkable transition is the hillman’s lifting himself 
by his own boot straps from hovel and cabin to good homes 
with running water; from between plow handles to grass 
farming; and from ignorance to sophistication. 

And those who may have gone to distant fields of oppor- 
tunity look back to the hills, homesick for “SEARCY 
COUNTY, MY DEAR,”’’ 
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ONE oN — BE 
DeSota, Early settlers, accoon Springs 
and P, O.’s. 1860 mail contract, “184 ce 
Hensley’s Hotel at Lebanon, First County Seat, C 
moved, Court house site and deed, Court house pur urns, 5 
rowaville changed to Marshall, Incorporation: of Mar: 


TWO PIONEERING | 
You are projected into the story ee SN perhaps, <3 
Searcy County’s most colorful pioneer. 


THREE WAR CLOUDS 

Peace Society, Documented. Col. Teste corresponds with 
Gov. Rector. Peace Society’s oath. Col.Sam Leslie Orders 
77 men marched to Little Rock with chains around their 
necks, Testimony of Tyler and Ezell, Col.Leslie’s report to 
Gov. Rector. 3 


FOUR THE CHAINED GANG 

John W, Morris account of his experience in Chain Gang 
and C, S, A, Army and escape. Personnel of Chain Gang and 
what happened to some of them. 


FIVE THE VICE TIGHTENS 
Continuation of your Life's Story, you join Federal Forc- 
es. 


SIX], -LHE DLORM 
Battle action comes to Searcy County, Battle of Rich- 
land Creek. 


SEVEN THE BEGINNING OF YOUR VENDETTA 


EIGHT TWO VERSIONS OF “‘EXECUTION’’? 
Two stories of the Still Spring Execution: bushwhackers 
steal roan mare from Bill and Phoebe Kesner. 


NINE VENDETTA RENEWED 
Continuing your vendetta, 11 bushwhackers hung on bluff 
at Campbell. 


TEN . VENDETTA AND “EXECUTION * 

Documenting the Still Spring Episode. Your 6th and 7th 
man. Your discharge from army. 1858-1862-1865 Assess- 
ments. Slaves. 





— ae 
_— 


“THIRTEEN “SUN TO SUN, BUT NEVER DONE” 
Tasks of the pioneers, Kitchen (Cooking) fireplace, An 
. Benicia ay fan of 1900. 


; FOURTEEN THE FIRST 


Some first things in the county. School, grist mill, etc. 


FIFTEEN MINING | A 
Oil explorations and Zinc mines. | 


SIXTEEN TOWNS 

Baker, Blanco, 
Marshall, Pindall, Snowball, St. ‘Joe, Still ave ies Tomahawk, 
Witts Springs, Zack. Extinct schools and Post Offices of 
unusual names. Histories of news papers given in account 


Marshall, Leslie and Gilbert. 


SEVENTEEN CASUALTIES - WORLD WAR ONE, WORLD 
WAR TWO, KOREAN WAR, 





EIGHTEEN RAVELINGS AND PATCHINGS 
Interesting but unrelated historical items. Iron Kettle, 
beer seed, sallet, corn stalk fiddles, etc. Flying jenny, 


squirt gun, fish traps, wagon brands, cyclone, Lost Tabor 


Mine, The last log school house. Survivor of Mt. Meadow 
Massacre. Searcy County man invents talking machine and 
cotton picker, old letters, set the table, saucer the coffee. 
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FOUR OLD PARTY GAMES AND FOLK SONGS oa r 

FIVE OLD RELIGIOUS SONGS, | sae 3 
that were never published, but were handed down, 
by word of mouth. Some originated in Searcy 
County. | 


SIX OUTDOOR ATHLETIC GAMES 


SEVEN TRUE STORIES OF A COLORFUL PEOPLE, 
SEARCY COUNTIANA 


EIGHT EVOLUTION BEFORE OUR EYES 
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